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HIGH IN THE AIR—if ordinary markings 
were used—it would be next to impos- 
sible for American bomber pilots to tell 
friendly tanks, trucks and other ground 
equipment from the enemy's, because 
ordinary colors could not be distin- 
guished. 

Special identification panels have 
been perfected by the U.S. Signal Corps 
that stand out vividly from great heights 
—and the enemy has been unable to 
duplicate them. 

Celanese Synthetic Yarn played an 
important part in the development of 
the panels because of its high lustre and 











special adaptability for fluorescent dye- 
ing. In fact, the entire panel is a product 
of synthetics. The edges are bound with 
strong synthetic duck, and the water- 
repellent coating is a special plastic. 

This is another example of the con- 
tributions that synthetics are making to 
final victory through research that is 
able to create materials with exact prop- 
erties to meet definite needs. Celanese 
research in all three fields — textiles, 
plastics, and chemicals—is geared to 
this modern objective. Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, 180 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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You might think that the electric 
range, as an invention, would have had 
an easy time of it from the beginning, 
but such was not the case. 


“Impractical,” “uneconomical,” “ex- 


travagant experiment,” were some of 
the taunts hurled at it. One of the 
early builders of electric ranges was 
told he was crazy to try to cook with 
live, exposed coils, 

Women will stick forks in the coils, 
and flying sparks will frighten them to 
death, said the critics, Or food spill- 
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ing over from metal cooking utensils, 
they warned, will cause a short-circuit. 

Today there are 3,500,000 electric 
ranges in use in American homes! 

For some reason or other, the human 
mind is reluctant to accept a new idea. 
Self-interest and an ingrained con- 
servatism seem to act as a brake. 

Yet this is not the kind of thinking 
that builds a nation, or a business. 
America’s land frontiers have become 
fixed. But there is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities for our expansion and growth 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 
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if we will open our minds to new facts, 
and intelligently apply our new-found 
scientific knowledge, our inventive- 
ness, our will to achieve. 


We must use our abilities with 
such daring and imagination as to de- 
velop a new concept of opportunity 


for all. 


In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For adver- 
tising isa tool, available to management 
for mass communication, It can urge, 
inform, persuade. 


From the first captured spark to 


Me he 


e% the present, electricity has brought new comfort, new ease, new conve- 
] * e - . . ° 
es. nience to the home. There are now 17,000,000 electric washing machines 
~% ‘ : ‘ ? 
th in use, 19,000,000 electric refrigerators, 17,000,000 electric clocks, 
=< 


5,500,000 electric heaters, 1,900,000 electric ironers, 25,000,000 electric 
irons, 13,000,000 electric floor cleaners. More than 28,000,000 homes 
and farms are wired for electricity and in one pre-war year alone the 
value of electrical equipment produced totaled well over 2 billion dollars. 


Rk. W. AYE i & $0 N, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Hollywood * Boston * Honolulu « London 














Tire rationing. A 371% per cent reduc- 
tion in tire rationing quotas for April, as 
compared with March, was announced by 
the Office of Price Administration. The 
April quota was set at 1,000,000 tires, in- 
cluding motorcycle tires, the first time 
since last May that the total has fallen 
below 1,500,000. The March figure was 
1,600,000. The drop was said to be due to 
two factors: expanded output of heavy- 
duty military tires, and a shortage of car- 
bon black, an essential tire component. 


Rubber. John L. Collyer, newly ap- 
pointed special director of War Production 
Board rubber programs, said that the na- 
tion’s rubber position had grown more 
critical than at any time since the loss of 
natural rubber sources to the Japanese. 
He estimated rubber needs for this year 
at 930,000 tons, and next year at 1,100,000 
tons, a figure equal to the prewar use of 
rubber by the entire world. 


Gasoline coupons. OPA validated A-15 
gasoline ration coupons and said they 
would be good for four gallons of gasoline 
until June 21. The action left the value of 
A coupons unchanged. At the same time, 
the agency said dealers would have until 
March 31 to turn in their A-14 coupons. 
OPA also announced that B-5, C-5, E-1 
and R-1 gasoline coupons and all D cou- 
pons not serially numbered will become 
invalid March 31. Most of these already 
have been used. B and C coupons are for 
occupational driving, D coupons for mo- 
torcycles and E and R for off-highway 
use. 


Beef subsidy. Subsidy payments to cat- 
tle slaughterers were increased 50 cents for 
each 100 pounds by OPA. The purpose 
was to bring more beef into the market 
and relieve slaughterers who complained 
they were caught in a squeeze between the 
price of live cattle and the prices at which 
they may sell their products. 


Jobs for veterans. The Civil Service 
Commission announced regulations for 
giving preference to veterans in appoint- 
ments to Government jobs which do not 
require civil service examinations. The 
regulations provide that no nonveteran 
shall be given a job as elevator operator, 
messenger, guard or custodian if a quali- 
fied veteran is available for the post. 
When experience is counted as a qualifica- 
tion for a job, the length of time in the 
service will be counted, if the veteran was 
engaged in similar work just. before enter- 
ing the armed forces. 


Pleasure boats. The War Shipping Ad- 
ministration said that 117 pleasure yachts, 


powerboats, and sailing craft would be- 
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sold to the public by sealed bids to be 
opened April 20. The craft range from a 
30-foot motorboat to a 154-foot yacht. 
Full information may be obtained from 
WSA offices in Washington, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Cleveland. The boats originally were req- 
uisitioned by the armed forces, but now 
are being released as surplus property. 


Fish. A prediction that fish production 
this year would fall considerably below re- 
quirement estimates was made by Harold 
L. Ickes, as Co-ordinator of Fisheries. 
The size of the fishing fleet has been in- 
creased, but there are obstacles in the 
shortage of man power for processing 
plants, and in transportation difficulties. 


_The present 1945 goal is 811,000,000 


pounds, net weight, of canned fish and 
shellfish, representing a catch of more than 
1,500,000,000 pounds. Production is ex- 
pected at present to total no more than 
665,000,000 pounds of canned products. 


Living costs. Urban living costs declined 
slightly between mid-January and mid- 
February, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced. The decline was two tenths 
of 1 per cent. As compared with mid-Feb- 
ruary, 1944, there was an increase of 2.4 
per cent. Since Jan. 15, 1941, the rise was 
25.8 per cent. 


Renegotiation. The War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board said that, as a re- 
sult of tlfe renegotiation of war contracts 
in the last three years, contractors have 
refunded or agreed to refund more than 
$5,800,000,000 in excessive profits to the 
Treasury. The Board said there also had 
been immeasurable savings because con- 
tractors, knowing the renegotiation process 
lay ahead, were willing to hold down their 
prices when making contracts. 


Casualties. Army and Navy combat 
casualties were announced as 859,587. 
Army losses were 150,310 killed, 464,731 
wounded, 88,209 missing and 64,430 pris- 
oners. More than half the wounded have 
returned to duty. Navy figures were: 
35,342 killed, 41,882 wounded, 10,417 miss- 
ing and 4,266 prisoners. z 
Contract settlement appeals. War 
contractors were promised speedy action 
by the Office of Contract Settlement on 
appeals from rulings on their claims. OCS 
issued Regulation No. 15, which outlines 
in detail the procedure to be followed by 
its appeal boards and by contractors. 
Copies of. these instructions may be ob- 
tained from the main office of the agency 
at the Federal Reserve Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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“Ground Flight” of a Boeing Superfortress 


You’re looking at one of the world’s 
strangest laboratories . . . hidden in a 
closely guarded corner of Boeing’s huge 
Seattle plant. It’s a one-room house 
alongside a large steel frame in which an 
engine and a section of wing are firmly 
anchored. House, frame and engine can 
all be revolved on a circular track. 

Designed by Boeing engineers, it is 
capable of testing the characteristics of 
the most advanced power-plant installa- 
tions planned for great warplanes and 
transports of the future! The picture 
above was taken when the Boeing 
B-29 Superfortress—which is now being 
Hown so valiantly by Army Air Force 
crews in Japanese skies— was still in the 
development stage. 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e 


Hour after hour, week after week, the 
2200-hp. engine roared and tugged at its 
captive wing section. Inside the little 
laboratory the test crew watched a bat- 
tery of instruments. They were testing 
the functioning of the power-plant with 
its many services and accessories at va- 
rious engine speeds and powers—finding 
out how a new nacelle design affected 
their operation. 

The B-29 nacelles offered Boeing en- 
gineers a particularly tough problem. 
Each one had to be big enough to accom- 
modate a huge, complicated radial en- 
gine, dual turbo-superchargers, three 
separate cooling systems, intake and 
exhaust systems, electrical and ignition 
systems and fuel lines—besides the 


THE FLYING FORTRESS 
THE STRATOLINER e 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 





Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


retractable landing gear housed in the 
inboard nacelles. Yet, aerodynamically, 
each had to be slim and compact, to 
reduce drag to a minimum, for the B-29 
was to be a bomber with the speed of 
a pursuit ship. 

The long bombing missions flown by 
the Superfortresses, through every vari- 
ation of climate and temperature, are 
striking testimony to the success of 
Boeing engineers in solving this and 
other problems. 


Sound research, design, engineering and 
manufacture have always gone into every 
Boeing product ...one reason why you 
can depend on peacetime aircraft of the 
future, “Built by Boeing” to lead the way. 


BOEING 





What's THIS? 





..- It’s paper that 
doesn’t go to pieces 
in boiling water 


It may be hard to believe that paper can 
be boiled in water without going to 
pieces. But this isn’t ordinary paper. 
It’s Patapar* Vegetable Parchment, the 
great wet-strength paper. You can boil 
Patapar for hours and it will come out 
firm and strong. 


Patapar stands up 
to grease, too 


When grease, fats, 
or oils come in con- 








sist penetration. It 
makes a clean, pro- 
tective package for products like butter, 
bacon, fish fillets. 





This unique paper has solved 
thousands of tough problems 
in packaging and other fields 


Patapar is made in a wide variety of 
types for thousands of different uses. A 
few examples: Food wrappers, milk can 









tact with Patapar, | 
it has power to re- | 


gaskets, bottle hoods, liners for motor oil | 


containers, rubber mold liners, substitute 
for Holland cloth, packaging tobacco 
products, substitute for oiled silk. 


BUSINESS MEN: 


Most of the Patapar pro- 
duced now is required for 
war purposes. But a lim- 
ited amount is available 
for essential civilian 
needs. And if you’re look- 
ing ahead, this is a good 
time to investigate and 
see how Patapar might be 
helpful in your business. 
When writing please give us as much 
information as possible about the appli- 
cation you have in mind. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





Patapar Keymark, 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN usually deduct, for income 
tax purposes, the salary that you pay to a 
former employe who is in the armed serv- 
ices or is employed by the Government. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue specifies, 
however, that the amount of the payment 
must not be unreasonable. Also, the pay- 
ment must not have been “motivated” by 
the employe’s interest in the business or 
family relationship. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT use a higher price 
markup than you used on March 19 if 
you are a retail seller of clothing, shoes, 
household textiles, furniture or home fur- 
nishings. You also must use a “pricing 
chart” in figuring your ceiling prices. Two 
copies of this chart must be filed with your 
district office of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get enough material 
to make as many alarm clocks as you wish 
in the second quarter of 1945, provided 
that you have available facilities and work- 
ers not needed for war production. A pro- 
gram for manufacture of 1,200,000 clocks in 
the second quarter is under consideration 
by the War Production Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Office of Price 
Administration for permission to use ra- 
tioned foods in opening a small business 
if you are a veteran of this war. This new 
rationing rule gives veterans a chance to 
open small restaurants and eating stands 
or to use rationed raw materials in bakeries 
or in making candies, soft drinks, ice cream, 
etc., for sale. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the courts to 
prevent the Government from renegoti- 
ating your war contract. In one case, a 
federal district court held that it did not 
have jurisdiction to stop a renegotiation on 
the contention that the Renegotiation Act 
is unconstitutional. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT evict war workers as the 
result of sale of priority housing without 
expecting an investigation by the National 
Housing Agency. The Agency plans to look 
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and administrative decisions: 


into such sales to find out if any priority 
agreement, order or regulation of WPB or 
NHA would be violated by eviction of war 
workers from priority-built homes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deal with the WPB’s Pro- 
curement Policy Committee in pressing a 
claim that you have against WPB under 
the Contract Settlement Act. This Com- 
mittee has been selected to handle such 
claims. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of elec. 
tronic tubes, use your preference ratings 
to obtain tubes from another producer. 
This restriction of WPB also applies to 
makers of radio receiving tubes who want 
to round out their line of tubes for sale. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file a claim, arising from a 
vesting order of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, up until next August 1. The APC 
office extends the dead line for persons 
other than citizens of enemy countries to 
file claims. 

* * # 


YOU CAN possibly obtain some of the 
$100,000 supply of new and used spare 
parts for gas and Diesel marine engines 
that the U.S. Maritime Commission has 
declared surplus. Operators of marine sup- 
ply houses and boat yards are asked by 
the Commission to list their needs for these 
parts, which have virtually disappeared 
from the market. 


= © «© 


YOU CAN file a preliminary petition 
now for a price adjustment if your plant 
was affected by the War Labor Board’s 
recent wage increase in the cotton and 
rayon textile industry. OPA suggests that 
such petitions be filed immediately. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT make more replacement 
batteries for heavy and medium trucks, 
truck tractors, trailers and passenger car- 
riers in the second quarter of 1945 than 
you made in the corresponding period of 
last year. WPB puts this ceiling on bat- 
tery production to curb manufacturers 
who have large inventories on hand. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Untrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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Operators now “DIAL” for SPEEDIER PRODUCTION 


Wartime demands for precision 
parts have put a premium on supe- 
rior finish and higher production. 
To meet this need—now and post- 
war—a machine tool manufacturer 
undertook the design of a new type 
centerless grinder. 

On older models, a constant 
speed drive had been used—re- 
quiring complicated belts, levers 
and manual controls to make the 
necessary speed adjustments for in- 
dividual grinding operations. This 
slowed up production. A major 
problem in design was to provide a 
wide range of stepless speeds with 
simple, built-in control. 

Working with the manufacturer, 
Westinghouse engineers designed a 
special d-c Adjustable Voltage 


© 





Drive, “tailor-made” for this job. 
Speed of the grinding wheel is held 
constant at all times. Yet the oper- 
ator can adjust regulating wheel 
speed from 60 to 1600 rpm—to 
take care of the type and size of 
work being handled. All adjust- 
ments are made by simple dial 
settings—saving the operator’s time, 
greatly speeding production. 


Tailoring electrical equipment to 
meet specific drive and control 
problems is an everyday job for 
Westinghouse engineers. To put 
this broad engineering experience 
to work for you, just call your near- 
est Westinghouse office, or write 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, P. O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

J-91300 


Westinghor ise 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 








ea . 
HOW w.8.3.* CAN 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, maintenance, 
material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems. . . let 
these men work with your ‘engi- 
neers in planning for reconver- 
sion to postwar needs. 





TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN, 2:30 EWT, NBC « HEAR TED MALONE, MON, TUES, WED, EVENINGS, BLUE NETWORK 
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In that never-never-land of long ago and 

far away, the great ladies of the French 

Court played at milk-maids and shepherd- 
esses in the fragrant woodlands of Versailles. Queen 
Marie Antoinette had a milk pail of purest silver . . . 
polished so bright . . . that even while milking she could 
watch the intrigues of her rivals! 

Silver milk pails are not practical for America’s great 
dairy industry, where rotolactors and mechanical milkers 
have introduced mass production on the largest dairy 
farms. Back in 1914 a young Alcoa salesman saw the 
possibilities of an aluminum pail to supplant the ordinary 
tin milker pails with copper bottoms. Using a large. light 
aluminum coffee boiler as a model, he sold the idea of 
aluminum pails to a milking machine company just 
getting started, and subsequently received an order for 100. 

During the past 30 years, Alcoa development engineers 


have added several minor improvements to the sales- 
man’s first model, but never changed the original prin- 
ciple. So successful was the milker pail that the same 
company that bought the original 100, has through 
the intervening years purchased more than 50,000 pails 
at a cost of half a million dollars. Other milking machine 
companies also have been heavy purchasers of aluminum 
milker pails, because light, bright, shining aluminum is 
so easy to keep fresh and sanitary. 

Alcoa does not make milker pails . . . but through 
intelligent research and development has enabled several 
manufacturers to establish a highly profitable industry. 
Recognizing that America prospers only as small busi- 
ness prospers—providing additional jobs and oppor- 
tunity for millions of workers—Alcoa stands ready to 
assist any manufacturer, large or small, in the solution of 
problems involving the use of any aluminum product. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Alternatives to flow from the great drives into Germany are theSe.ecece 

1. Collapse, which can come suddenly and cannot be foreseen, or 

‘2. Disintegration, which will be progressive and will be slower. 

The second alternative still seems the more probable, still seems to be im- 
plicit in the fact that Germany is given no basis for surrender, in the fact that 
there is a hard core of fanatical Nazi Party men in key positions. 

Either way, however, the end should not be far off. 

There is somewhat less official acceptance of the idea that German forces 
may be able to make a last-ditch stand in an “inner fortress," provided by the 
mountains of Southeast Germany and Austria. There isn't food or a real source 
of military supply to Support more than minor operations in that area. 











Drive from the West is pretty much an American operation. It's by far the 
greatest land and air undertaking in this country's military history. 

Maybe 3,500,000 American troops in Europe are geared to the drive fora 
showdown. That is about double the number in France at the last war's end. 

U.S. ground forces at front probably outnumber British-Canadian-French 5 to 
1. U.S. air forces are in a ratio of more than 3 to l. U.S. war material pow- 
ers the drive from the West, and in part, from the East, too. But Russia's armies 
outnumber U.S.-British-French at least 2 to l. 

In the final push for a showdown and a decision in Europe.e.eee 

There will be no change in the policy of feeding in 18-year-olds to serve as 
replacements after 15 weeks of training. Army needs these youths. 

The 1,000,000 men training in U.S. will move steadily to combat areas. 

There will be a steady combing of noninfantry units to augment infantry 
forces. It is the infantry that is taking the losses in this war. 

Ammunition supplies, artillery, tanks, all the things that go to make up a 
powerful striking force will be available in abundance. And, despite strong 
criticism of its qualities, the U.S. Sherman tank is proving out well in actual 
performance against the Germans where it isn't a tank-vs.-tank slugging match. 

This time there are not to be supply difficulties to limit U.S. advances. 

It was a gasoline shortage that stopped the 1944 drive short of the Rhine. 

Spectacular developments probably can be expected when U.S. forces really 
get to rolling, when U.S. shows the full power of its 1945 armies, air forces. 

















We do not want to raise any false hopes, but..... 

More and more officials are suggesting cautiously that Japan may make a 
very strong effort to get out of the war when, or soon after, Germany gives up. 

Nobody has any tangible evidence to Support that suggestion. There is not 
any hint that Japan might be ready to surrender rather than take a beating. 
There is not a chance that U.S. would accept any but unconditional surrender. 

Yet, a possibility is recognized that Japan may decide that there is more 
to be gained by giving up than by going down to utter destruction. 

The price would be high. It would cost Manchuria, China, Korea, Formosa. 
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It would mean giving up heavy industry, giving up what's left of the Navy. It 
would mean isolation on a little island. Even so, those things are inevitable 
anyway. Surrender might save something from fire bombing, from demolition, from 
eventual invasion and complete destruction of almost everything in Japan. 

A Japanese surrender is not being predicted. Its possibility is merely be- 
ing referred to so that you can know that it does enter official minds. 





Actually, all plans are being laid for rapid shift of forces from Europe to 
Far East. Priority in shipping and troop movement will relate to this plan. 

As we've been saying, this is to mean disappointment for many in the rate 
of demobilization after German war ends. It means that demobilization must take 
second place in all considerations involving use of ships. 

Immediately after the big fighting in Germany ends..... 

Large numbers of service troops will be rushed directly to the Far East. 
Their job will be to prepare way for 2,000,000 or more air and ground troops. 

Many combat troops, where they have been overseas less than 2 years, may 
shift directly to the Pacific without a furlough at home. 

Furloughs in transit across U.S. may be fewer than at first planned. A dif-= 
ficult problem of co-ordination is involved in the furlough idea. 

Troops eligible for demobilization often will stay behind in Europe until 
men headed for the Pacific are moved out to that destination. 

Idea is to push the Japanese war with all possible speed. That's because 
Japan is badly off balance right now; is ripe for some fast blows that will make 
it impossible for her to regain her balance, to get her situation under control. 

No demobilization is to occur in the Navy after German defeat. 

















At home, nobody is going to suffer from the squeeze on food, clothing. 

A series of shortage scares has gone along with the war. A few things ac- 
tually have been scarce, but not many, not enough to hurt anyone badly. 

It is to be the same story all over again in the new scare. 

Meats are to be scarcer, with about 150 pounds per person on the average 
against 147 pounds last year. Before the war the average was 126 pounds. 

Butter will be scaree at about 10 pounds per person against prewar 17. 

Sugar, at 78 pounds per person against 96 in prewar, will be scarce. 

Lard and some other fats will be scarce. 

Other foods will be in fairly good Supply on an average per capita basis. 

Fluid milk will be abundant. Chickens will be shorter than in 1944, but more 
abundant than in prewar. Eggs will be abundant. There will be plenty of 
cereals of all kinds. Citrus fruits are abundant. 








On an over-all basis..... Estimated 1945 food output will be represented 
by a figure of 129 compared with 100 in the prewar years. 

Civilians will get 103 of those food points. 

Military will get 21 of the points. 

Lend-Lease will get 5 of the food production points. 

That appears to be civilian abundance. Troubles, however, are two: 

1. Almost all families now can afford meat, butter, chicken, sugar where, 
before the war, income groups above the bottom did most of the buying. There is 
much more competition for available supplies. 

2. Shortages that center in a few products can color the picture. 

Actually, everybody is to get enough to eat, but not everybody can have ex- 
actly what he wants of a particular product exactly when he wants it. 








Cotton goods will be scarce for some time, woolens should ease soon after 
German war ends. Shoes probably will be in limited supply all during 1945. 


See also pages ll, 14, 42. 
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U. S. Marine setting up a telephone switchboard on an island “somewhere in the Pacific” 


If only switchboards grew on trees! 


That would make things a lot easier for 
our fighting men, for us, and for every 
one who is waiting for a home telephone. 


But switchboards and telephones and elec- 
tronic equipment of many kinds must still 
be made by telephone factories for the 
armed forces. 


Your patience in this emergency makes 
I 5 

us eager to take care of your home tele- 
phone needs just as soon as possible. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The girl in the tele- 
phone Business Office 
—thousands have come 
to know her courtesy 
and desire to help. 










“A name worth remembering” 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


Fairbanks-Morse postwar products will serve you with 
the dependability the world has come to associate with 
our name. Designing and manufacturing skills will not 
have to be re-learned in our plants as we turn to civilian 
production, because as a part of our war job, we’ve 
continued to build and improve our peacetime Diesel 
engines, generators, motors, pumps, and scales. 


General Sales Manager 



















[a Pumps are famed 
for their power-saving efficiency...and for me- 
chanical advantages which cause them to retain 
that efficiency through long, trouble-free lives. The ° 
line is complete—includes centrifugal, split-case 
centrifugal, built-together, angle-flow, power, ro- 
tary, turbine, propeller, paper stock, sewage, trash, 
and many other types, all in a full range of capacities. 


PUMPS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
















Diesel Locomotives ¢ Diesel Engines 
Scales ¢ Generators « Motors « Pumps 
Magnetos e Stokers « Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes ¢ Farm Equipment 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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WHY CIVILIAN GOODS ARE SCARCE: 
RISING NEEDS OF ARMED FORCES 


Necessity of Keeping Supplies Moving to Far-Flung Battle Fronts 


Shortages of clothing and 
food at home likely to 
continue until wars end 


The American civilian is about to learn 
what wartime shortages really mean. His 
supply of food is shrinking. He is unable 
to find the sort of clothing, especially cot- 
tons, he wants to buy. He hears that shoe 
rationing is to become more stringent. There 
are increasing scarcities in other items. 

These developments worry the civilian 
and set him to wondering about the cause. 
At his prodding, Congress is about to in- 
vestigate the food shortage. There is 
curiosity, and even alarm, about other in- 
sufficiencies. But the cause of all these 
scarcity situations is not hard to find. It 
lies in the fact that the Army and other 
military and Government agencies are buy- 
ing some things in substantially larger 
quantities than a year ago, and the civilian 
gets only what it left. 

Some, in Congress and out, are suspi- 
cious. There are accusations that Army 
purchases are excessive, that it is unneces- 
sarily stripping the civilian economy. Those 
in a position to know, however, say this is 
not the case. The Army is buying vastly 
more because it is consuming vastly more. 
There are reasons for this: 

Actually, the Army’s overseas supplies 
of a surprisingly large number of items are 
below authorized and carefully considered 
levels of need. And, at present, the num- 
ber of items in this category is increasing. 

Stocks abroad are what count. Supplies 
are useless unless, they can be delivered 
quickly to the fighting man. For that rea- 
son, the Army keeps an anxious check on 
the level of supplies in its overseas depots. 
These depots lie at the end of pipe lines 
that are long, and still not altogether se- 
cure from enemy attack. 

Pipe lines. Army men say the pipe lines, 
with some exceptions, are fairly well filled. 
But keeping them in that condition is a 
never-ending problem and worry. The pipe 
lines begin with factories and supply de- 
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pots in this country. They include food and 
equipment en route to the dockside, await- 
ing ships or being loaded into them. They 
include materials en route on a 20-day sea 
voyage, waiting at anchor for European 
docking space, being unloaded there and 
awaiting shipment over the inadequate 
European transportation system. 

Although ship arrivals are relatively fre- 
quent there is no steady, continuous flow 
such as the word pipe line implies. U-boat 
warfare erupts sporadically. A few ship 
sinkings can have a serious effect on the 
supply level abroad, particularly if the 
torpedoed ships are carrying critical items. 
Unexpectedly intense combat operations 
drain overseas supplies, too. The rush of 
materials into the Remagen bridgehead was 
felt quickly in the depots to the rear. The 
Army must be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of such unforeseen opportunities 
as the Remagen bridge provided. That 
means trying to keep supplies at a plenti- 
ful level. 

In the Pacific, the pipe lines are thou- 
sands of miles longer and have many more 
terminal points. Every new island cap- 
tured creates a new supply problem. 

Pipe-line difficulties are multiplied by 
increased Army needs. Such needs have 
shot upward in the last year, more par- 
ticularly in the last six months. 

Battle consumption. The reason is 
that, under battle conditions, the con- 
sumption of food and expenditure of equip- 
ment increase abruptly. Beyond that, sol- 
diers abroad require more food and equip- 
ment than soldiers in America. A year ago, 
there were 3,000,000 troops overseas, 
5,000,000 at home. Now the figures are 
reversed, 3,000,000 here and 5,000,000 
abroad, with the latter still increasing. 

In the last seven months, France and 
most of the area west of the Rhine have 
been overrun. The Army now is in con- 
tact with the enemy over a long battle 
front. Extensive advances have been made 
in the Pacific. All this eats up supplies, 
and Army needs and purchases have in- 
creased accordingly. In addition, there was 


an extra upward surge when it was re- 
alized that Germany, contrary to expecta- 
tions, would not be beaten in 1944. Much 
fighting still lies ahead in both theaters, 
and the Army, by its purchasing program, 
is preparing for these battles. 

Such, in general, is the Army’s purchase 
and supply problem. To apply it more 
specifically to food, clothing and shoes: 

Food. The plain fact is that, in food, 
the peak of production has been passed, 
and the peak of demand still has to be 
reached. Production this year is to run 5 
to 10 per cent below 1944, due chiefly to a 
decline in pork output. Meanwhile, mili- 
tary needs are rising as the war increases 
in tempo on all fronts. Consequently, the 
civilian’s share and food allocated to Lend- 
Lease are being cut. The Pictogram on 
pages 12 and 13, derived from figures of 
the Government’s food agencies, shows 
how the food supply is divided. 

A number, of causes lie behind the in- 
creasing military demand. The Army is no 
larger, but it has many more mouths to 
feed. French and Filipino troops are new 
additions to the chow line. Destitute peo- 
ple.in liberated areas are being fed. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt says this is merely “de- 
cency,” but Army men add a practical 
reason to this: Feeding these peoples re- 
duces riots, unrest and disease in areas oc- 
cupied by American troops, which if not 
controlled will retard the military efforts. 
Presumably, German civilians will receive 
little U.S. food, but more than 10,000,000 
Poles, Frenchmen, Russians, Belgians, and 
others are slave laborers in Germany, and 
have a call on the American supply as they 
are liberated. 

So long as the soldier remains in this 
country, he can be given perishable foods. 
But, abroad, he must have canned fruits 
and vegetables, and canned, frozen or 
otherwise processed meats. In battle areas, 
when the chance arrives, he is given all the 
bread and butter, coffee, meats and other 
things that can be supplied within reason 
to vary the monotony of field rations. 

All in all, military food requirements are 
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to run 15 per cent higher this year than 
last, officials estimate, and some think the 
increase will be 25 per cent at least. That 
cuts down the supply for the civilian, but 
leaves him still with more food than in 
prewar. He will get less meat, butter, 
cheese or canned goods. But there are 
plenty of eggs, cereals, fresh vegetables 
and other foods. For the second quarter of 
this year, the civilian is being given 73 per 
cent of the total supply, as compared with 
75 per cent in recent months. The armed 
forces are to receive 17 per cent, as com- 
pared with 14 per cent in the first quarter 
of the year. 

Undersecretary of War Patterson says 
the Army’s food supplies are less than min- 
imum safety requirements. Its only stock 
pile, he adds, consists of foods necessary to 
fill the pipe lines to combat areas. 

Clothing. Combat damage to clothing 
is immense. Soldiers are inclined to dis- 
card overcoats and galoshes, for the sake 
of greater freedom of action. Salvage crews 
gather, clean and reissue them. Uniforms 
are repaired and repaired again, until they 
are no longer serviceable for combat. Then 
they are used to clothe prisoners of war. 
Blankets take unusual punishment in fox- 
holes. These, too, are repaired until re- 
pair becomes useless. Then they and use- 
less overcoats are sent to a factory in 
France where they are chopped up and 
made into new blankets. 

Most American soldiers were trained in 
the South, and there they could wear 
khaki or other cotton uniforms most of 
the year. This helped to create the original 
civilian shortage of cottons. Then, mostly, 
the men were sent to Europe and had to 
have woolen outerwear. Now the Army is 
preparing for the next phase, when they 
must be equipped with cotton for hot 
weather in the Pacific. The cotton short- 
age is aggravated by the fact that there is 
insufficient salvage cotton underwear and 
socks to equip prisoners of war, and some 
must be bought new. 

Shoes. The shoe situation is up against 
a leather shortage and the fact that sol- 
diering is hard on footwear. Again, Army 
salvage operations are large. Mobile shoe- 
repair units follow the troops. The world’s 
biggest shoe-repair plants have been es- 
tablished in France. In addition to this, 
4,139,000 pairs were rebuilt in this country 
last year and returned to stock, while 
5,637,000 pairs were repaired for their 
users. When beyond combat use, the shoes 
go to prisoners of war. 

Scarcity’s end? There you have the 
military reasons for the scarcities that are 
bothering civilians. For some time ahead, 
no easing is in sight. Food is to remain 
tight, food officials say, until several 
months after the defeat of Germany. The 
other items are to be scarce fully that long, 
too. Meanwhile, the Army needs them. 
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Officers’ Advantage in Medals: 
7 to 21 Times Over Enlisted Men 


Finding That Fliers Have Received More Than Half of Decorations 


Recognition of outstanding 
service behind the lines 
as basis of some awards 


The heroes of this war are countless. So 
are their medals. The Army and Navy are 
heaping ribbons and metal upon their 
fighting men. A large share of the awards 
is going to officers. An especially large 
share is going to flying officers. And the 
distribution of medals is arousing criti- 
cism among enlisted men and nonflying 
fighters. 

Aware of this criticism, the Army high 
command, at least temporarily, has shut 
off access to figures that would show the 
proportion of medals received by officers 
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and fliers. The Navy also, as yet, has no 
figures that would show the proportion of 
enlisted men recipients to officers. Some 
awards are announced by both services in 
Washington. As many more are given in 
the field and not announced here. 

Survey of awards. An independent 
analysis of all the awards that have been 


announced in Washington by the armed. 


services between Jan, 1, 1942, and the end 
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of February, 1945, provides a fair sam- 
ple of the way medals are handled. There 
have been 50,484 announced. The study 


shows: 
In an Army of 7,200,000 enlisted men, 
292,147, or one in each 323, received deco- 


rations. Among the Army’s 800,000 offi- 
cers, 18,212, or one in about 44 got a 
medal. This makes the officer’s chance 
about 71% times that of the enlisted man. 

In a Navy of 3,440,557 enlisted men 
(including marines and coast guardsmen) 
3,177 enlisted men, or one for each 1,083, 
got a medal. Among the 350,348 officers 
of the Navy, Marines and Coast Guard, 
6,948, or one for each 51, got a medal. 
The officer’s chance of getting a medal in 
the Navy is 21 times as great as that of 
the enlisted man. 

Air Medals. The Navy’s own figures for 
medals issued between Dec. 7, 1941, and 
Jan. 1, 1945, show that about half of its 
decorations have been for fliers. About a 
third of its men are airmen. But the 
Navy has been slower to give medals to 
airmen than has the Army. One Marine 
Corps flier with 26 Japanese planes to his 
credit had not received a decoration up 
to the time that he failed to come back 
from a mission. The Navy took the atti- 
tude that shooting down the enemy was 
the job of a fighting man. 

On the face of the independent survey, 
more than half of the awards made by the 
Army have gone to airmen. Of the 40,359 
Army medals on the list, 22,916 have been 
awards either of the Air Medal or of the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. In addition to 
these, many medals of the other types have 
been won by fliers. Actually, however, the 
proportion of medals that has gone to 
fliers is a great deal larger than even this 
would indicate. 

Elusive figures. Thousands of awards 
have been made in the field and not an- 
nounced in Washington. The actual Army 
figure is a good three times as large as the 
number covered by the independent anal- 
ysis. A year ago—before the invasion of 
Europe and before the high command be- 
came so chary of disclosing the real figures 
—the Army had given 126,525 medals. 

Eight of every nine of these had gone 
to the Air Forces. The Air Forces had seen 
steady action for many months then; the 
rest of the Army had been tried only in 
North Africa and Italy. At that time, 
40,585 Air Medals had been awarded. 


After them had gone 58,596 Oak Leaf 
Clusters, denoting a second or third award 
of the same medal to the same man, 
Since most pilots are officers, this meant 
that most of these medals had gone to 
officers. 

But during that period some theater 
commanders had been awarding the Air 
Medal to every man who finished a fixed 
number of sorties over enemy territory. 
This number usually was given, with an 
Oak Leaf Cluster for each succeeding 
group of sorties. 

Group awards. The medals then were 
going out at such a rate that they were 
hard to tabulate. An aviation publication 
that tried to print the names of all Air 
Medal winners bogged down, fell hope- 
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lessly behind awards and finally had to 
abandon the task as a hopeless one. Medals 
were being handed out right and left to 
individuals, and to whole groups. Ninety- 
five group citations, including one whole 
air force, have been made in the Air Forces 
alone. A citation for a group permits every 
man in it to wear a ribbon. 

The Army’s generosity with medals has 
kept the mint busy and aroused criticism 
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from America’s allies. Australian soldiers 
complain that too many American officers 
and enlisted men wear decorations. Prime 
Minister Churchill rejected the idea of a 
generous award of medals to British fight- 
ing men. But the Russians have decorated 
more than 2,000,000 Soviet heroes. 

Command point of view. General of 
the Army George C. Marshall feels that 
medals help to sustain morale. He favors 
a generous use of decorations. But the 
Navy’s attitude is more conservative. 

In the Navy, admirals decide who shall 
get the medals. Army Air Force com- 
manders have more leeway than their fel- 
low flying officers in the Navy. And Army 
Air Force officers feel that their men work 
hard, fight hard and deserve whatever rec- 
ognition can be given. The work is haz- 
ardous and important. The morale is high. 

One explanation of the high number of 
awards going to officers is: In the Navy, 
the officer is in command of his craft. The 
responsibility for its behavior in action 
falls upon him. He has an opportunity to 
match his responsibility. 

In the Army, the officers of this war are 
out in front with their men. Lieut. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair died from bombs at the 
front. Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton swam 
a river to inspire his men. Col. David M. 
Shoup of the Marines, wading ashore on 
a Pacific island after being hit by a shell 
fragment, rallied his men under hot artil- 
lery, machine-gun and rifle fire, led smash- 
ing attacks for two days against fanatical- 
ly defended Japanese strong points. 


Such spectacular examples of heroism 
obviously call for recognition. But many 
officers and men, through no fault of their 
own, get no chance at these medals. They 
are kept at important routine work behind 
the lines. The high command feels that no- 
table examples of this work, too, should be 
recognized, Special medals are designed 
to cover meritorious noncombat work. 

Even in combat areas, some officers 
decorated have given their men the credit 
in frank statements to the men them- 
selves. General Patton was one of these. 
Others are not so frank. But it often is the 
case that the men earn the medal for the 
officer. He can win awards because of the 
inspiration or training he has given his 
men. But the enlisted man must tear his 
medal away from the enemy with his own 
two hands. 

Ten medals. There are ten medals open 
to American soldiers. One or two of these, 
such as the Distinguished Service Medal 
and the Legion of Merit, are especially de- 
signed to cover distinguished noncombat 
work. Most of the others are combat med- 
als. Five of these entitle the enlisted man 
wearer to $2 a month of extra pay. These 
five are the Medal of Honor (often called 
the Congressional Medal), the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Medal, and the Soldier’s Medal. 

One of the ten medals, the Purple Heart, 
goes to all who are wounded in combat, 
and to the next of kin to those who are 
killed. Its number, measured by the casual- 


ties of the war, stands now at 692,265. 
The Purple Heart was not covered by the 
independent analysis. This medal is more 
often won by enlisted men than officers. 
There are more enlisted men to win it. 

How medals are won. Aside from 
the Purple Heart, the other nine medals, 
in order of their importance, are: the 
Medal of Honor, for extraordinary heroism 
in action; the Distinguished Service Cross, 
for gallantry in action; the Distinguished 
Service Medal, for exceptional noncombat 
distinction; the Legion of Merit, for non- 
combat achievement; the Silver Star, for 
gallantry in action; the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, for achievement in aerial flight, 
whether or not in combat; the Bronze Star, 
for heroism in combat or in support of 
combat, not in the air; the Soldier’s Medal, 
for heroism in combat; the Air Medal 
for achievement in the air. 

Instead of a Distinguished Service Cross, 
men in the Navy, Marines or Coast Guard 
get a Navy Cross. Similarly, they get a 
Navy or Marine Corps Medal when en- 
titled to a Soldier’s Medal. 

The Bronze Star is the newest of the 
medals. It was designed to meet com- 
plaints from nonfliers that the fliers were 
getting more than their share of the 
awards. It went into use only a year ago 
and has been won more often than any 
other outside of the DFC and the Air 
Medal. Eleven thousand soldiers and sail- 
ors have won it. It can be won anywhere 
except in the air. If a flier wins it, he must 
be either afoot or afloat. 
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COALITION WARFARE IN ACTION 


Success of Land-Air Teamwork by U. S., British and Russian Armies 


Admiral Leahy’s key role 
in smoothing operations of 
inter-Allied Chiefs of Staff 


Three-way staff arrangements at last are 
gearing the U.S.-British-Russian moves 
against Germany into one grand offensive 
aimed at her complete defeat. Blows from 
all sides now are being timed so as to 
gain maximum results. Thus, the triple 
coalition against Germany, instead of 
breaking up, is being welded tighter than 
ever in the final attack. 

On the ground, operations of the U.S.- 
British and Russian armies are being tied 
together closely in one master plan. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is in constant touch 
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BEHIND THE BIG TWO— 


Admiral Leahy and Russian military chiefs 


with Russian commanders on the Eastern 
Front. This co-ordination has two effects: 
First, German troops are pinned down by 
simultaneous pressure on both fronts and 
cannot be shifted from one front to the 
other without risk of immediate collapse: 
second, the Allies are aiming their drives 
toward a common meeting place in Ger- 
many’s interior. 

In the air, the enormous offensive power 
of the American and British. bombing 
fleets is being applied against the Germans 
in response to the day-to-day Russian re- 
quests. The Allied bombers are blasting 
railroad yards and supply centers behind 
the Germans’ Eastern Front. This co-op- 
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Signal Corps 


eration also tells the Allied fliers the areas 
where the Russians plan to advance and 
where bombing is to be avoided. 

As to supply, American help- now is 
reaching the Russian front with record 
speed. Instead of going thousands of miles 
around Arabia to Iran and being carried 
overland for more thousands of miles, war 
materials are moving through the Darda- 
nelles to the Black Sea port of Odessa and 
are being rushed by double-track railroad 
directly to the front near Berlin. 

All these coalition moves depend for 
their success on the machinery for military 
teamwork developed by the Allies. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff assures team- 
work between the military services of the 
United States. In this group are Fleet Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, Chief 
of Staff to President Roose- 
velt; General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff; Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Commander 
in Chief of the Fleet, and Gen- 
eral of the Army H. H. Ar- 
nold, Commanding General of 
the Army Air Forces. These 
men make certain that Ameri- 
can ground, sea and air oper- 
ations are geared together. 
They plan over-all strategy. 
They jointly control the 20th 
Air Force of B-29 bombers. 

The Combined Chiefs of 
Staff dovetails American and 
British operations. Sitting in 
Washington with the four 
Americans named are their Brit- 
ish counterparts. Through this 
arrangement, the two nations 
have achieved extremely close 
co-operation that probably will 
continue after the war. 

The Coalition Chiefs of 
Staff now is bringing Russia into the Allied 
military tie-up. At Yalta, staff chiefs of the 
three powers worked out strategy to imple- 
ment policy decisions of President Rooses 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and Pre- 
mier Stalin. Details of tactics, supply and 
timing were planned by military tech- 
nicians. Now the results of this three-way 
co-operation are coming to light on the 
battlefields of Germany. 

In actual practice, at Yalta and since, 
co-operation between leaders of the huge 
and widely separated forces has proved to 
be not difficult. Daily United States-British 


contact with the Russian General Staff is 


being maintained through military missions 


in Moscow. Many of the United States- 
British ideas are accepted by the Rus- 
sians without question and are put into 
effect at once. When the Russians have 
different ideas, however, the American and 
British leaders usually defer to them, on 
the ground that the Russians are fight- 
ing the biggest land battles and know 
what they’ want to do. 

At the hub of each of these three mili- 
tary setups is Admiral Leahy. A man who 
does not seek publicity for himself and 
who therefore is not always noticed, he 
now is emerging as a key figure in this 
war. From his office in the White House, 
he functions not only as President Roose- 
velt’s chief military adviser, but as a con- 
necting link and balance wheel for the vast 
Allied military forces. 

When subordinate officers working un- 
der the Joint or Combined Chiefs of Staff 
cannot agree, the matter is passed to the 
Chiefs themselves for settlement. And the 
opinion of Admiral Leahy often is the one 
that is accepted in the end. 

Admiral Leahy’s background fits him 
for giving advice in the political as well as 
the military field. After a long career in the 
Navy, in which he rose to be Chief of 
Naval Operations, he served as Governor 
of Puerto Rico, and then was U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Vichy Government of 
France at a time when it was vital to the 
Allies to keep the French fleet from being 
used on the side of Germany. 

At Yalta, because of his key role and 
varied background, Admiral Leahy sat at 
the President’s right hand in meetings 
with Mr. Stalin and Mr. Churchill, where 
other military chiefs were not always pres- 
ent. 

In the new coalition arrangements, Ad- 
miral Leahy once more is playing a stra- 
tegic part. Familiar as he is with military 
and political problems and with views of 
the Allied leaders, he is able to help reach 
decisions satisfactory to all. 

For the future, effectiveness of the 
U.S.-British-Russian coalition may have 
significance for both Europe and the Pa- 
cific. In Europe, after the final battles now 
being fought are over, military forces of 
the three Allied powers will need to co- 
operate in policing Germany. That will be 
a peacetime job for the Coalition Chiefs of 
Staff. And, if and when Russia comes into 
the Pacific war, experience gained by the 
three Allies in fighting and working to- 
gether in Europe will give a head start 
toward close co-ordination of strategy that 
can bring the early defeat of Japan. 
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RUSSIA AS A POSTWAR MARKET 


Outlook for 5 to 10 Years of Big-Scale Purchases in Some Lines 


Soviet program to buy our 
tools, become self-sufficient 
and then curtail imports 


After all of the talk of vast loans to 
Russia, of postwar Russian demand for 
U.S. goods to be measured in tens of bil- 
lions of dollars, the facts of the matter 
now appear to be these: 

Russia would like about $6,000,000,000 
of loans from U.S. to buy goods from 
U.S. and about $3,000,000,000 from Great 
Britain. The British cannot see their way 
clear to supplying goods on this scale 
without immediate payment in needed 
raw materials. U.S. thinks that the 
$6.000,000,000 is much too high. 

Loans of as much as $3,000,000,.000, if 
approved by Congress, may be made to 
Russia, partly through the Export-Import 
Bank, when its lending power is increased. 

Russian purchases in the U.S. are 
expected to total between $500,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 a year for 5 to 10 years. 
That is a sizable amount of goods to be 
bought and delivered, but is far from the 
multibillion-dollar trade often referred to. 

Goods to be purchased will cen- 


placed with an American firm, subject to 
financing, to replace the giant turbogenera- 
tors wrecked at the Dnieprostroy Dam. 
Russia wants to triple her electric power 
capacity as well as to replace equipment 
destroyed in war. She is looking to this 
country for the needed equipment and is 
interested in all types of electrical equip- 
ment down to 100-horsepower generators. 

Telephone and telegraph equipment is 
to be purchased on a very large scale. An 
American firm is to guide the moderniza- 
tion and expansion of the Russian tele- 
phone system. 

Machine tools are to be purchased on a 
big scale. Russia wants to tool up for a 
much expanded automobile industry. She 
wants tools for a great many purposes and 
is looking to the United States as her 
supplier because this country is the only 
one able to make quick delivery. 

Synthetic rubber plants are to be pur- 
chased here, with a deal already reported 
with an American firm. The Russians 
want to become relatively self-sufficient in 
rubber through manufacture of synthetics. 

Locomotives and cars will be taken in 
important numbers. The Russians intend 
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to buy at least 6,000 locomotives, if they 
can get them, and 50,000 freight cars. 
Their plans call for a broad expansion of 
transportation facilities. 

Gasoline refining equipment and oil-well 
drilling equipment is to be sought in some 
volume. Russia has very important oil re- 
sources and intends after the war to de- 
velop them on a much broader scale. 

Other types of goods to be purchased in- 
clude motorized barges, icebreakers, breed- 
ing stock, seed; lighter machinery for such 
industries as plastics, household equip- 
ment and textiles. On the other hand, 
there is to be little Russian demand for 
tractors, combines or airplanes. Russia in- - 
tends to make those things herself by con- 
verting back to peacetime uses the war 
industries that had made equipment of 
this type before the war. 

The big problem for U.S. and Russia 
is to find a basis for payment for goods 
purchased. Before the war, Russian pur- 
chases in U.S. averaged only $58,000,000 
annually. Direct exports to U.S. averaged 
$24,000,000. Official hope is that imports 
from Russia can be increased to $100,000,- 
000 or possibly $200,000,000 a year. 

Furs will be imported in increasing 





ter in the heavy durable category 
—machinery, electrical equipment, 
transportation equipment, commu- 
nications equipment—and will call 
for almost no consumer goods. 

Russia’s goal is to reconstruct 
and to become self-sufficient in the 
shortest possible time. She is not in- 
terested in building a large perma- 
nent’ foreign trade. Russia wants to 
buy machinery to make shoes, as an 
example, not to buy shoes. After the 
initial investment, they hope to make 
replacement machinery in their own 
postwar industry. 

Trade with U.S. is viewed more 
as a short-term than as a long-term 
matter. Russia would like to con- 
centrate her buying and to take 
delivery as rapidly as possible and 
then to make payment over 20 or 
80 years while future purchases are 
held down to release exchange with 
which to meet commitments. Rus- 
sian ability to pay U.S. in goods for 
large-scale purchases is limited. 

Deals already made with U.S. 
industries, or in the making, in- 
clude those in the following fields: 

Power plants and electric power 
equipment are very much in de- 
mand. A $30,000,000 order has been 
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quantities. Imports of furs from 
Russia totaled $13,000,000 in 1939. 

Manganese, pulpwood, anthra- 
cite, caviar will be offered by Rus- 
sia in bigger amounts. 

Coal, grain, lumber may be ex- 
ported to other nations to gain ex- 
change that then can be used to 
pay bills in U.S. 

Gold, however, is Russia’s big ace 
in the hole. She has important, al- 
though undisclosed, reserves of gold. 
Her production of new gold is esti- 
mated to be about $250,000,000 a 
year. U.S. is committed to buy at 
$35 an ounce all gold offered, so 
that U.S. resources in the form of 


°° productive equipment probably will 


am 


be exported on loans and paid for 
in important part by imports of gold 
that then will go into the nation’s 
buried stock pile. 

The Russian goal is self-suffi- 
ciency and an eventual end to the 
need to import goods of a type 
needed to produce the industrial 
equipment and the consumer prod- 
ucts that the Russian people will 
want. Postwar demands are un- 
likely to be demands that will be 
sustained on a high level for longer 
than 5 or 10 years. 
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BURNING OUT OF JAPAN: 


POWER OF OUR AIR ASSAULT 


Enemy Facing Choice Between Surrender and Complete Destruction 


Industry's concentration 
making task easier than 
the smashing of Germany 


Japan now is up against a choice be- 
tween surrender and the burning of all her 
key industries. That choice is being forced 
upon her by a new kind of air war. The 
new-type assault involves combined oper- 
ations on a big scale by land-based super- 
bombers and carrier-based planes. 

Here is the way the double-barreled at- 
tack is destroying the vitals of Japan: 

B-29 superbombers, 300 at a time, are 
striking at all three of the main industrial 
regions of Japan. An area of thirteen 
square miles in the heart of Tokyo is in 
ashes. Ten cities have been hit hard in 
40 recent attacks. 

Navy carrier planes, 1,400 to a single 
attack, are hunting down and sinking re- 
maining warships of the Japanese fleet. 
Those planes have invaded the fleet’s last 
haven in Japan’s Inland Sea and have 
blasted Japan’s chief naval bases on that 
sea at Kobe and Kure. 

The fatest riddle of the Pacific is how 
long Japan can hold out against the com- 
bination assault that is just beginning. 
Some officials see a chance that, after 
Germany surrenders, Japanese resistance 
may collapse quickly. Back of that ex- 
pectation is the definite prospect that 
the air war against Japan in the future 
will dwarf its present size and, if need be, 
can far surpass the aerial attacks against 
Germany. 

The specific reasons why officials believe 
that air warfare against Japan will prove 
even more decisive than it has against 
Germany are brought out in the points of 
comparison that follow. 

Type of attack. Against Germany, the 
air campaign has been carried on entirely 
by land-based planes, with Flying For- 
tresses as the heaviest American bombers. 
Against Japan, the much larger, heavier, 
faster and longer-range B-29s, capable of 
flying in the stratosphere, are being used. 
Closely co-ordinated with them are the 
light, fast Navy dive bombers, torpedo 
bombers, and fighter planes flying from 
movable, floating bases. 

As an example of this co-ordination, the 
two-hour attack on Tokyo on February 25 
sent in three successive waves of planes: 
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First the Navy’s carrier-based bombers 
and fighters to attack airdromes and shoot 
down Japanese fighters, then the 20th Air 
Force’s B-29s to bomb and burn the in- 
dustrial area, and, finally, the Navy’s 
planes again to do a cleanup job. In the 
future, the B-29 bombers will have fighter 
escorts of land planes based on the island 
of Iwo Jima. 

Tempo. It took three years to reach 
the present scale of bombing operations 
against Germany. During that time the 
Germans dispersed their industries, built 
factories underground, created facilities 
for quick repair, and turned out improved 
types of antiaircraft guns. 

Against Japan, bombing operations have 
mounted to their present proportions in 
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four months since the first blows from 
the newly captured bases in the Marianas. 
The very suddenness of the big-scale at- 
tacks now being carried out has caught 
the Japanese off guard and has given them 
no time to prepare defenses. 

Weight of bombs dropped. The air 
war against Germany still is far in the 
lead as to the weight of bombs dropped, 
with a record for one-day raids totaling 
12,000 tons. The Allies never have been 


‘able to concentrate all their air forces 





against Germany. But, after Germany is 
beaten, there will be only the one war to 
fight—against Japan. Then the bomb load 
readily may surpass the record against 
Germany. Attacks by 1,000 B-29s having 
a total bomb capacity of 10,000 tons are 
promised if necessary to defeat the Japa- 
nese. The bomb load will be greatly in- 
creased by planes from 100 carriers now 
in the Pacific. The day of attacks by 2,000 
carrier planes is not far off. American and 
British air forces now fighting Germany, 
together with British carrier-based planes, 
can be employed in the final concentration 
of Allied air power against the Japanese 
home land. 

Destructiveness. All the experience 
gained in air fighting anywhere has been 
used to increase the efficiency of air war- 
fare methods against Japan. The new un- 
quenchable fire bombs of jellied gasoline 
that ate strewn over Japan’s industrial 
areas are an example. The British have 
developed an 11-ton bomb that has been 
used with devastating effect against Ger- 
many and can be used against Japan. Also, 
bigger carriers, more of them, and new 
techniques have enhanced the destruc- 
tiveness of carrier-based attack. 

Opposition. Against the combined air 
power of the U.S., Britain and Russia, the 
German air force held out far beyond the 
stage of aerial warfare thus far reached 
against Japan. The German Luftwaffe 
was not really beaten until the all-out 
American attack of February, 1944. The 
Japanese air force, however, already is 
about finished. It no longer is even a 
threat. 

Losses. At the start of big-scale bomb- 
ing of Germany, the American and Brit- 
ish fliers were suffering heavy losses. 
Against Japan, American losses of planes 
and pilots are very small, while the Japa- 
nese have lost 10,000 planes since the be- 
ginning of last September. 

Vulnerability of targets. An outstand- 
ing reason for expecting the air war against 
Japan to be decisive is her extreme vulner- 
ability to air attack, as compared with 
Germany. Here are some ways in which 
Japan is especially vulnerable: 

Concentration of Japan‘s industries 
makes her an easy target. The accompany- 
ing map shows why. Whereas Germany 
had industrial centers that were widely 
separated, Japan’s vital war factories are 
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close together in the part of her country 
that is most accessible to U.S. bombers. 
Japan’s industries are centered in three 
main districts around Tokyo, around 
Kobe and Osaka, and on the southern 
island of Kyushu. Those three areas are 
just where the B-29s and Navy planes are 
hitting hardest. 

Thus, the Japanese are being deprived 
of such an opportunity as Germany had 
to turn for supplies from one industrial 
area to another. And now, much too late 
for safety, the Japanese are just begin- 
ning to follow Germany’s example of dis- 
persing and hiding industries in the coun- 
try districts and placing them under- 
ground, Much of Japan’s war production 
is subcontracted among thousands of tiny 
sweatshops, each employing five to seven 
persons, and crowded together in the 
cities. Tokyo alone has about 45,000 of 
these home factories. As a result of this 
concentration, the bombing of Japan’s 
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industrial areas completely upsets her war 
economy. 

The fire hazard is much greater in Ja- 
pan than it has been in Germany. Very 
few of Japan’s industries are housed in 
modern, fireproof buildings. Much con- 
struction is of wood, cardboard and pa- 
per. When fire bombs are dropped by the 
millions, a whole industrial area selected 
as a target is ignited instantaneously. The 
flames, fanned by high winds or by air 
suction, spread wide devastation. One raid 
knocked out 20 per cent of Tokyo’s pro- 
duction for three months. 

The island position of Japan is the 
weakness that some officials think could 
result in her being reduced to helplessness 
and surrender without a land invasion. 
Because of that position, and her depend- 
ence on ships that can be sunk from the 
air, she can be cut off from all outside 
sources of materials. She would lose nearly 
all of her oil, most of her iron, and large 


parts of her supplies of sugar, soybeans 
and rice, on which she depends for food. 
Her vital fishing fleet would be driven from 
the sea. Even the coal that is produced 
at the south and north ends of the home 
islands-is largely transported in ships and 
would be threatened. 

In sum, all signs are that destruction of 
Japan’s industry can be made virtually 
complete, and that she can be subjected 
to the tightest blockade ever imposed on 
any nation. The decision whether such 
punishment, without a land invasion, will 
be enough to bring her surrender will be up 
to Japan. After the Germans are beaten, 
a brief opportunity may be open for Japan 
to toss in the sponge and to save face by 
blaming the defeat. upon the loss of her 
ally. If Japan rejects that chance, her home 
islands will be reduced to a shambles and 
her Army, fighting on in those ruins, will 
be beaten by the modern armored force 
that will invade her shores. 
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Aviation, Shipping, Radio: 
Decisions Facing Nation 


Moves in Congress to Draft Postwar Policies 
On U.S. Flying Abroad, World Communications 


Issue of terms for sale 
of war-built freighters. 
Opposition to chartering 


A series of decisions affecting this coun- 
try’s commercial policy in the postwar 
world now is crowding in on Congress. 
These decisions, when made, will shape 
United States policy toward aviation, 
communications and shipping. 

In each of these fields, specific proposals 
and definite moves ‘reveal the trend of 
thinking in Congress and at the White 
House. The signs are that, on most points, 
the views of the legislative and executive 
branches are not very far apart. 

In aviation policy, two issues are shap- 
img up for decision: 

“Chosen instrument’ vs. competition. 
Congress must decide whether, in the post- 
war world, this country is to center devel- 
opment of its world air transportation in 
one company known as a “chosen instru- 
ment,” or permit regulated competition 
among several U.S. companies operating 
air lines to other parts of the world. 

If the “chosen instrument” policy is se- 
lected, under a plan before Congress, 
other aviation companies would be per- 
mitted to buy participating shares in that 
company. Even with that type of opera- 
tion, however, the White House is strongly 
opposed to the one-company operation. 
There is strong evidence, too, that Con- 
gress will refuse to center in one company 
all air transport operation over routes to 
foreign countries. At least one Senator in 
a key position who favored the single- 
company plan has shifted his position. 

Even if Congress should vote to change 
the present law that provides for compe- 
tition, and should adopt the “chosen in- 
strument” proposal, President Roosevelt 
might use his veto power to assure re- 
tention of the present policy. This would 
leave it up to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to make awards of -routes among the com- 
panies. CAB examiners already have rec- 
ommended to the Board that two com- 
panies be allowed to fly North Atlantic 
routes. Ideas are shaping up among Board 
members to allow competition among 
American companies in other parts of the 
world. 

International air policy. It now is up to 
the Senate to ratify or reject the basic 
agreement reached among 52 nations at 
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the International Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence at Chicago. 

The U.S. Government already has ne- 
gotiated specific agreements with many 
countries on the basis of the general pact 
adopted at Chicago. These countries and 
U.S. officials want to know where the 
agreements stand. There has been some 
protest in Congress, particularly on the 
ground that it was insufficiently consulted, 
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but indications are that the basic agree- 
ment will be ratified. 

World communications. Suddenly 
Congress is told that the U.S. should act 
to force consolidation of all American 
communication lines abroad, and then 
maintain tight Government control. This 
is the recommendation of the Navy De- 


partment, made to Congress by Secretary * 


Forrestal. Under this proposal, the Gov- 
ernment would have representation on the 
board of directors of the company. Chair- 
man Paul A. Porter of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission concurs in gen- 
eral with Mr. Forrestal’s suggestions. Mr. 
Porter favors control chiefly through regu- 
lation rather than through direct Govern- 
ment participation. Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, is inclined to 
favor the merger, though reluctantly. 





This whole problem is sharpened by the 
fact that, in waging war, the Govern- 
ment has gone heavily into communica- 
tions, has built big radio systems and has 
investments in facilities probably run- 
ning into billions of dollars. A question 
arising is how and on what terms these 
facilities could be transferred to private en- 
terprise. If there were a merger into one 
private company, another question is how 
the Government could keep rates of such 
a powerful concern under control. A merg- 
er is feared, too, as a possible forerunner 
of Government censorship. In this whole 
field, policy is in the formative stage. 

Shipping. The problem here arises 
from the circumstance that the end of the 
war will find the United States owning 
nearly two thirds of the world’s shipping, 
while countries allied with the U.S. will 
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one for all, all for one? 


depend heavily on shipping for a living and 
must replace war losses if they are to 
prosper. The question centers on the terms 
and conditions under which the U.S. will 
agree to sell some of its 2,400 Liberty 
ships and some faster Victory ships to 
Britain, Norway, Denmark, Greece, China, 
and other countries. The Bland-Bailey bill 
now in Congress is expected to be enacted, 
but what terms of sale the law finally will 
provide are far from settled. Ships prob- 
ably will be sold for about half of what 
they cost, or less. Opposition is strong to 
a State Department proposal to allow other 
countries to charter Liberty ships. Argu- 
ment on broad policy continues, but the 
demand for action is growing. 

All in all, Congress is being brought 
right up against the first of the difficult 
problems of commercial policy that the 
U.S. will face after World War II. 
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The Electron Microscope reveals the fine details of human tooth canals (cross-section shown in background of photo above). 


RCA Electron Microscope- a new fool for dentistry 


SEEN FOR THE FIRST TIME: the exquisite 
details of tooth canals! There are about 50 
miles of canals or tubules in each human 
tooth! Yet never before could they be visu- 
alized so clearly for “close-up” examination 
of their tiniest details. . 

SEEN FOR THE FIRST TIME: entirely new 
tooth structures and surface irregularities, 
the very existence of which had until now 
been in doubt! 


How sEEN?—through the RCA Electron 
Microscope, developed and perfected at 
RCA Laboratories, This Electron Micro- 
scope—with useful magnification up to 100,- 
000 diameters and more—is a most efficient 
new tool for dental science—and one that 
promises to lay open the innermost hidden 
secrets of tooth structure and composition. 


Besides aiding dentistry, the RCA Electron 
Microscope is already serving 27 different 
fields of science and industry. 


Such research, as resulted in the Electron 
Microscope, goes into all RCA products. 
When you buy an RCA radio or television 
receiver, or a Victrola—made exclusively 
by RCA Victor—you get the greatest satis- 
faction .. . enjoy a unique pride of owner- 
ship. For if it’s an RCA, you can rest as- 
sured it is one of the finest instruments of 
its kind that science has achieved. 





Dr. V. K. Zworykin (seated at left), 
Associate Research Director of 
RCA Laboratories, with Perry 
Smith (standing) and Dr. James 
Hillier at a portable type desk 
model of the RCA Electron: Mi- 
croscope—the new tool for modern 
science and industry. 
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APPROACHING AUTO CRISIS 


Number of Cars in Use Nearing Breakdown Point in Transport 


Little prospect that 
needs of average driver 
can be met before 1947 


The automobile outlook again is begin- 
ning to cause official worry. This worry is 
related to the rapidly dwindling supply of 
usable cars at a time when transportation 
for individuals is an increasingly vital factor 
in keeping industry operating at its peak. 

The number of passenger automo- 
biles in use has dropped during the 
war from 29,000,000 to 23,000,000. 
It will be at least a year before new 
cars are turned out in any appre- 
ciable quantity. The stock pile of 
new cars available to meet vital 
needs now is under 10,000, and the 
list of eligible buyers has been re- 
duced. Cars are going off the road at 
the rate of 4,000 a day, while cars on 
the road average eight years of age 
as against four years in peacetime. 
The country’s transportation system 
is headed for a breakdown if the sup- 
ply of cars drops to 20,000,000. 

Back of the worry are these fac- 
tors: 

Automobile companies are tied 
up with war work and will continue 
in war work in an important way 
until both Germany and Japan are 
defeated. The industry expects to 
be free to devote part of its facilities 
to production of new cars after the 
end of the war in Europe. But there 
are officials in the War Production 
Board who believe no new cars will 
be produced in 1945 even if the Ger- 
man war should end suddenly. 

Gasoline will be more abundant 
aftertheGerman war. This meansthere 
may be strong pressure from civil- 
ians for larger gasoline rations. How- 
ever, an increase in civilian gaso- 
line allotments would result in wear- 
ing out cars at a faster rate, thus ad- 
vancing the day when the national roster of 
cars will drop to the 20,000,000 danger level. 

There is talk that 25 per cent more gas 
will be available for civilians soon after 
the German war ends, and that, if this 
supply is not distributed, a serious storage 
problem will result. The difficulty then 
will be one of trying to parcel out some of 
this extra gas in a way to avoid a national 
driving spree. Fhe best official view now is 
that A and B-card drivers will get a slight 
increase in rations after the German war 
—perhaps a gallon a week for A drivers— 
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but not enough of an increase to accelerate 
appreciably the deterioration of their cars. 

Batteries are in tight supply and the 
outlook is not good. This is due to heavy 
military demands and a critical lead situa- 
tion. Many motorists who neglect their 
batteries may find it impossible to buy new 
ones when they need them. This situation 
probably will get worse before it gets better. 

Parts. No serious shortage in this field is 
expected. Parts are being made at the rate 


—General Motors 





ASSEMBLY LINE 1946? 
There are pessimists in Washington 


of $800,000,000 worth a year. Yet, an in- 
creasing shortage of garage mechanics ‘will 
lengthen the time for getting repairs. 

Tires are acutely short for the moment, 
but this situation is expected to ease con- 
siderably after the German war. There 
still is plenty of camelback for recapping, 
and no motorist need lay up his car for 
lack of tires if he has the old ones recapped 
before they wear too thin. 

Used cars. There is no present plan for 
rationing the sale of used cars, but this 
could become a necessity in time. The time 


may come, also, when two-car families will 
have to give up one car, but no such plan 
is contemplated for the present. 

New cars. Most interest centers about 
the prospect for production of new cars. 
Some of those who predicted confidently 
last autumn that new cars would be rolling 
off the assembly lines in three to four 
months after defeat of Germany now are 
saying that it may take much longer to 
turn out the first cars. The basis for this 
official pessimism is this: 

First, there is a feeling that the in- 
dustry will not be-allotted machine 
tools as soon as once had been ex- 
pected. Many machine tools are go- 
ing abroad and tools for civilian pro- 
duction will not be released until 
they can be spared from war produe- 
tion. Second, military demands for 
winning the Japanese war will pre- 
vent reconversion of as large a pro- 
portion of industry as the planners 
had expected. Third, steel is critically 
tight, and fear is expressed that end 
of the German war will not ease the 
situation enough to leave much steel 
available for new cars. 

Balanced against this pessimism is 
the opinion of many in the industry 
that there will be enough machine 
tools available, if shipments to Allied 
nations are limited to military needs 
of those nations. It also is believed 
that there will be no shortage of steel 
for new cars after the fighting stops 
in Europe. 

WPB has given thought to the 
idea of producing a nameless stand- 
ard-type car in the beginning. This 
idea is not popular in the industry, 
and probably will not be followed 
unless new cars are needed to prevent 
a transportation breakdown. Some 
manufacturers might prefer such a 
“victory model” to having their com- 
petitors get a head start on them 
while they still were tied down with 
orders for the Pacific war. 

As matters now stand, the average mo- 
torist will wait a long time before he gets 
a chance to turn in his old car in a trade 
for a new one. Assuming an early end to 
the German war, it probably will be mid- 
1946 before cars can be produced in any 
number, and the first several hundred thou- 
sand of these probably will be rationed to 
those whose need is greatest. This means 
that the average family cannot expect to 
get a chance to buy a new car until well 
along in 1947. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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NEWS 


THE WRENCH 
iS A BATTLE WEAPON 


How the Skilled Hand and the Busy Wrench Have Kept America’s Old Trucks Rolling 


THE SKILLED HAND and the busy wrench 
are fighting this war right here at home, 
and fighting it well. For the skilled hand 
and the busy wrench are keeping Amer- 
ica’s trucks rolling. 


Those trucks carry meat and potatoes, 
guns and shells—the foodstuff and the 
fighting stuff of a nation at war. They 
must get their cargoes to destination on 
time. They do. 


The old trucks that are doing this 
tremendous job are kept rolling by the 
skilled hand and the busy wrench. Since 
1941 precious few new trucks have been 
made. The truck transportation job be- 


came the job of the 4,800,000 trucks on 
hand. And half of these trucks are now 
more than seven years old. 


So the watchword of the trucking in- 
dustry became: “We can’t replace it; let’s 
fix it.” 


Thus truck service—preventive main- 
tenance, expert repair —became a part of 
this nation’s strategy. And the wrench 
became a battle weapon. 


In peace International Harvester devel- 
oped the world’s largest company-owned 
truck service organization. Now that or- 
ganization is devoted to war...every man 
in it a specialist in truck maintenance, 


pledged to do his part—with his skilled 
hand and his busy wrench—to keep Amer- 
ica’s trucks on the go. 


_ New trucks will be scarce for some time 
to come. Service is still a big word, and a 
big job. Depend on International special- 
ized service to keep your trucks rolling 
until Victory is won. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


OUR JOB TODAY —Let’s all remember that our job 
ri today —the job of all of us—is to fight 
harder on the home front... fight on 

the food front... give to the blood bank 

... buy extra War Bonds... fight infla- 


HARVESTER tion... FOR VICTORY. 


TERNATIONAL 7rucks 
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IMPACT OF LONGER WAR 


Struggle’s Continuance Prolonging Peak Activities by Some Agencies 


Problems of inflation, 
surplus property, food 
for liberated countries 


The pressure on civilian war agencies is 
beginning to lighten, but not as much as 
President Roosevelt had expected. Pro- 
grams still are being readjusted because 
of last year’s gamble that the war in 
Europe would end last autumn instead of 
dragging on through the winter and into 
the spring. Mr. Roosevelt sent a message 
to Congress last week that threw some 
light upon the changes and upon his plans 
for the future. 

Even as late as January, the President 
had thought the pressure would ease up 
enough to save $113,000,000 from the 19 
civilian war agencies during the next fiscal 
year. Instead, he now finds that stepped- 
up war work, man-power shortages, a short 
supply of civilian goods and inflationary 
pressures will prevent that much relaxa- 
tion. But the agencies will spend $46,000,- 
000 less than they are spending this year. 

Past the peak. Twelve agencies have 
passed their peak of activity and spending. 
The President finds that Selective Service, 
the War Production Board, the Office of 
Strategic Services, the Office of War Li- 
formation, the Office of Censorship, the 
Office of Civilian Defense, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
War Relocation Authority, the Petroleum 
Administration for War, the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development and the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian have 
leveled off and will be less active than 
they are now. 

But seven others will be even busier. 
The National War Labor Board is taking 
over the collection of wage-rate data to 
combat inflation. The Office of Economic 
Stabilization and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will be tied up in the same 
fight. The Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion will be turning to the sale of 
surplus war property. The Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice will open five 
new offices and broaden its fight against 
discrimination in hiring. 

Shipping and trade. The War Ship- 
ping Administration will have no let-up. 
It will be busy hauling military cargo and 
personnel for the armed services and for 
Lend-Lease. It now has a fleet five times 
its prewar size and is still busy training 
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seamen to operate these ships. Some Brit- 
ish statesmen think that the reallocation 
of these ships to Pacific cargo lanes, in 
anticipation of the end of the war in Eu- 
rope, contributed to present food shortages 
on the Continent. They are urging changes 
in shipping allocations now. 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
will be busier than ever. In his message, 
Mr. Roosevelt threw some new light upon 
its future activities. The agency is expand- 
ing its clearing office for central recording 
and reporting of the Government’s finan- 
cial transactions abroad. It already has put 
staffs to work on plans for the economic 
control of enemy countries and is review- 
ing supply programs in liberated countries. 

Reparations. When Isador Lubin, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s economic adviser for the last 
several years, leaves for Moscow to begin 
work as the U.S. representative on the 
Reparations Commission, he will take along 
with him the economic plans now being de- 
vised by FEA and the State Department. 

The amount of reparations Germany will 
be able to pay will depend largely upon 
how much industry the Allies decide to 
leave to the Germans. Already Czechoslo- 
vakia and other Middle-European coun- 
tries are drawing plans for the confiscation 
of textile machinery and other plant equip- 





C3 
—Sain Hood 


EDWARD FLYNN 
Yalta, Moscow, Rome, Washington 





ment in recompense for what the Germans 
took out of their countries. The U.S., it- 
self, has little direct interest in repara- 
tions, but it is developing definite ideas 
with respect to Germany’s future economy, 

San Francisco meeting. These plans 
tie directly into the United Nations meet- 
ing which opens in April in San Francisco, 
A large share of Mr. Roosevelt’s attention 
is being given to the arrangements for this 
meeting. He paid a visit to former Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull at Naval Hos- 
pital and discussed plans for the confer- 
ence with Mr. Hull when he found the 
latter’s health much improved. During the 
coming days, various of the foreign dele- 
gations will stop off in Washington to talk 
with Mr. Roosevelt en route to the con- 
ference. 

A decision still has to be reached on the 
expressed wish of Russia that Poland be 
represented at San. Francisco. But, thus 
far, no one is quite certain how strong 
Rugsia’s wish is for such representation. 
Pending settlement of the question, plans 
are being made for Polish observers to at- 
tend the meeting. 

Personal envoys. The President is 
getting confidential reports on many 
phases of the European situation from 
members of his own staff and from per- 
sonal friends who have been making trips 
about Europe. Presidential Secretary 
Stephen T. Early returned last week from 
the Western Front, where he made an 
especial study of press relations—but col- 
lected a great deal of other information. 

A special report on the possibilities of 
establishing friendlier relations between 
the Russian Government and the Vatican 
soon will be forthcoming. Edward J. 
Fiynn, friend of the President’s, went from 
Yalta to Moscow. from Moscow to Rome, 
had long talks with Russian officials and 
with the Pope. In a press conference in 
Reme, Mr. Flynn gave little information 
regarding his talks. 

Mr. Flynn described his trip to Rome 
as “mostly the personal pilgrimage of any 
Catholic,” although his talk with the 
Pope was longer than the time usually 
granted to a pilgrim. Mr. Flynn said rela- 
tions between the Vatican and the Krem- 
lin had been discussed just casually. 

The kind of relations that exist between 
Russia and the Catholic Church will have 
a great deal to do with the future peace. 
It is a problem that Mr. Roosevelt has to 
consider, His own work is not lightening. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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NEWS 








‘ke inquisitive young ‘un has just 
made the happy discovery that he owns 
ten toes. Also ten fingers. Which is 
standard equipment, and asit should be. 


But if his earliest ancestors had come 
into the world with twelve of each in- 
stead, life would be simpler for lads 
like him when they start to school. 


First, there’d be fewer fractions to worry 
about. Because twelve is divisible by 
four numerals... 2,3,4and6...while 


N.W. AYER & SON 


only 2 or 5 “goezinta” ten. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that his great-great- 
great-etc.-grandpappy, counting on his 
pinkies, bequeathed us a system of 
arithmetic based on the latter number. 


So business and industry deal in the 
decimal system, rather than 12’s, and 
for that system there is one bright note 
at least. Namely, the Comptometer . . . 
a figure-work whiz that adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides not only 
by ten, or twelve, but what-you-will. 


And because the machine does all these 
things in the least time . . . at the lowest 
cost . .. with the utmost accuracy... 
Management relies increasingly upon 
this team that time has proved : Compt- 
ometer Adding-Calculating Machines, 
and modern Comptometer methods. 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1726 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 











March 30, 1945 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(Representative Gore left the House of Representa- 
tives, served several months as a private in the Army 
overseas and is back in the House again. While one 
may differ from some of the conclusions he reaches, 
excerpts from his report are of such interest that we 
present them this week.—David Lawrence, Editor.) 


By ALBERT A. GORE 


Member of Congress from Tennessee 


. . . Wisely or unwisely, it has been decided that 
our forces, along with British and Russian troops, will 
occupy Germany with, also, the probability of French 
participation. That part of Germany thus far occupied 
is serving as a testing ground for policies and pro- 
cedures of military government and its operation is 
being studied carefully by observers both civilian and 
military. 

Political chaos and severe physical destruction pre- 
vail in German towns and communities from which 
our conquering armies have newly driven the German 
Army. All semblances of law and order have vanished 
with the retreating Nazis... 

In prolonging the hopeless struggle, the Nazi lead- 
ership of Germany is not only uselessly sacrificing the 
lives of German soldiers and civilians but they are 
also increasing the misery and suffering which the 
German people must later endure and which it will be 
beyond the power of the Allied Nations to prevent. In 
the approximately one-third of Germany which, by 
tentative agreement, the United States is to occupy, I 
believe we may find at least one-half of the entire 
German civilian population. My reasons for reaching 
this conclusion are as follows: 

First. The Germans mortally fear the Russians and 
they are fleeing in untold thousands from that part of 
Germany which it has been announced Russia will 
occupy. News and rumors have spread through Ger- 
many of how German civilians in Rumania have been 
taken to Russia for work. The Germans also have in 
mind how their own leaders enslaved millions of Rus- 
sians, French, Poles, and Czechs, and they fear retri- 
bution in the manner of “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” 

Second. Tactical operations encourage southward 
evacuations. It is obvious to all Germans that the Ruhr 
and the northern plains of Germany are the likely 
scenes of impending climactic battles and, of course, 


GERMANY: FIRST-HAND REPORT 


in every way possible they are fleeing the intolerable 
hazards of combat. 

Third. The evacuation of German civilians as well 
as industries and slave labor from west of the Rhine 
has largely been to the southern regions of Germany. 
This has been true not only because there was more 
security by reason of physical barriers and remoteness 
but also because there was more living space. 

And another important thing, the population to fall 
in our hands will be one largely of women and chil- 
dren and old men. In German towns west of the Rhine 
young German male civilians were indeed scarce. 

This human problem is the key to our problems of 
military government . . . Indeed, it is with the people 
we have to work in Germany and they constitute, as 
they have for more than a hundred years, the greatest 
problem of world civilization .. . 

The Army’s non-fraternization policy is designed, 
first, to have American soldiers bring home to the Ger- 
man people that they must share the guilt of the war- 
makers, and that they cannot be taken into friendship 
by the civilized people of the world until they have 
proved as a nation that they are worthy of friendship; 
and, next, to prevent too much tender-heartedness in 
individual application of policy which it is thought 
might grow out of fraternization. Therefore, the Amer- 
ican troops are ordered not to fraternize with the Ger- 
man people, not to visit with them nor shake hands, 
nor speak with them except on business, not even to 
say good morning, nor to smile. It is not a policy of 
hate, but rather one of cold and distant aloofness, 
which the Army wishes its men to show before the 
Germans. In this way, it is hoped, the Germans may 
come to realize their war guilt, and to realize that de- 
cent people of the world do not wish to associate with 
war-makers as friends. To do otherwise, the Army 
holds, would be to play into the Nazis’ hands, and 
to have the Germans feel they can pull the wool over 
our eyes until their next war-making program is ready. 


of the policy is very difficult, so difficult that it may 
have to be reconsidered after hostilities cease. 

I find it very difficult to describe the atti 
tude of an American soldier toward German ¢:- 
vilians with whom he is thrown. Perhaps I caf 
relate two incidents which happened in towns whefé 
I was located that will serve to give a better descrip 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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rable tion than narrative and words of my own devising. 
During the time that circulation restrictions on the 
s well |German population were very rigid, the German 
Rhine | women in Kohlscheid, Germany, were allowed on the 
nany. | ¢reets only from two until four. German males were 
more | not allowed on the streets at all except to go into the 
ten€ss | oa] mines, attend the sick, or some other essential 
activity. An elderly German woman had been after a 
to fall | hottle of water. They use very large bottles for water 
| chil- | over there. She was a few minutes late in returning 
Rhine Jhome. A Belgian guard, in conformity with his duty, 
e. stopped the woman, gave her a good bawling out and 
sms Of | demanded to see her registration certificate. The wom- 
people Jn sat her big water bottle on the street and pro- 
ite, 88 Iquced her papers which the Belgian guard found in 
reatest forder. He returned her papers accompanied with more 
harsh words, and then kicked her water bottle over. 
signed, An American soldier who had been watching the 
e Get- |rocedure walked over and kicked the Belgian guard 
€ wal- |~undly and gave him a thorough thrashing, then got 
ndship Jinto his jeep and drove off leaving neither name nor 
y have jign, except a distraught Belgian and a bewildered 
ship; | German. 
ness in} Then at Herzogenrath this incident happened. A 
nought |German child, about 234 or 3 years of age, was run- 
Amet- Jning on the sidewalk, stumped his toe and fell into 
e Get- Jie gutter, skinning his knee and getting mud on his 
hands, }iace. An American soldier picked up the crying boy, 
sven t0 |fook his handkerchief and wiped the mud from his 
licy of ace, carried him to his home, gave him a piece of 
ofness, |andy, and went on his way—a non-fraternization 
ore the jplicy violator. 
ns may} I heard one soldier say, “I came to Germany hating 
hat de-Iwerything German in a sort of abstract way, hating 
te with |Germany in the mass. Before I was here very long, I 
- Armyjaw her as a nation of people, men, women, and chil- 
ds, andjiren, some shrewd and some simple. I saw her as a 
01 ove fution of factories, schools, churches, a nation with 
3 ready.jtiormous capacity for good, badly misdirected. I still 
‘cement flate it all in the mass, but somehow I have no hate for 
it mayfite individuals I meet and particularly those who try 
lo be friendly.” 
These examples of American servicemen’s reactions 
German civilians with whom they are thrown serves 
indicate the difficulty the Army has in handling this 
ublesome problem of human relations which grows 
t of the elementary fact of life that human beings, 
























After active duty with Army in occupied Germany, Member of Congress 
reports on operation of military government there—Need for 
program that can be enforced and will attain its objectives. 


instinctively gregarious, instinctively respond to each 
other, sometimes kindly. 

The American soldier has traits and characteristics 
typically his own, and it will be as impossible to make 
the American soldier uncivil and unresponsive to 
human wants and acts of personal friendliness as it is 
to suddenly make a disciple of the Golden Rule out of 
a Nazi SS trooper. 

It will avail us nothing to inveigh against these 
characteristics of freeborn American men, berating 
them as weaknesses when in fact they are sources of 
national strength. We had best take stock of our- 
selves and formulate a program of action sufficiently 
in keeping with American character that it can be en- 
forced and applied by American soldiers as well as be 
supported by public opinion at home . . . 

“Reeducate Germany” is a frequently used term. I 
have noticed some people speaking and writing as if 
they imagine this job can jolly well be done by hang- 
ing Hitler and his gang, rewriting German text books, 
and having the right kind of schoolteachers tell Ger- 
man children what a fine thing is democracy. True, 
this will be a vital part, but do not let us forget that. 
much of a child’s learning and even more of his atti- 
tudes and personal philosophies derive from his home 
environment. We will have to reach much deeper into 
the German social and political structure than the 
schools, and over more than one generation .. . 

Plans of action to attain our long-range objectives 
cannot wisely be defined in every particular, of course, 
and we must of necessity “play by ear,” so to speak, 
in many respects. 

But there are certain fundamentals . . . Deviation 
from these for the sake of expediency must not be 
tolerated by the American people. 

When we consider the problem of Germany in all its 
many phases, I think we may arrive at the over-all 
conclusion that the only permanent security against 
her aggression lies in either, first, permanent occupa- 
tion of Germany; second, dissolution of the German 
nation as a unified political and military entity; or, 
third, the building of a Germany desiring to live in 
peace with the other civilized nations of the world and 
willing to seek accomplishment of her aspirations only 
through peaceful means. 

The latter is the most desired and at the same time 
the most difficult of attainment. . . 














seen Listed: 
ABOUT DISABILITY PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


cialist. Decisions can be made in regional 
or area offices without passing: through 
Washington headquarters. 


Pension payments to men disabled in 
this war already have passed the number 
of those being paid to veterans with dis- 
abilities from World War I. And, with the 
final push in Europe and the coming big 
drive against the Japanese, the total num- 
ber is certain to rise much higher. In addi- 
tion, many of those wounded still are in 
hospitals and will not begin to draw pen- 
sions until after their discharge. 

Already, more than 337,000 veterans of 
this war are receiving payments due to in- 
juries or illnesses traceable to their service. 
This compares with 334,293 disability pen- 
sions now being paid to veterans of the 
last war. Monthly payments for service- 
connected disabilities in the present war 
have passed the $12,000,000 mark. 

Of those wounded, a number recover 
completely and draw no pensions. Others 
will show disabilities that are traceable to 
their war service in later years, and will be 
placed on the pension rolls. But many of 
the wounded are eligible for pensions as 
soon as they are discharged. 


Many servicemen and their families are 
asking about pensions for those dis- 
abled in this war. Here is what they get: 


There are two general groups of pensions 
that are paid for disabilities that result 
from service in the war—those that are 
paid on the basis of impaired earning 
power and those paid for loss of a specific 
part of the body. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration decides how much a disabled vet- 
eran is entitled to. Disability pensions are 
payable to both men and women veterans, 
but there is no additional payment for 
their dependents. 


First, take the pensions that are based 
upon the percentage of a veteran’s impair- 
ment resulting from service. This percent- 
age is based upon the average degree of 
impairment in earning capacity. Thus, a 
man’s disability is rated from 10 per cent 
up to 100 per cent, if he is totally disabled. 
Payments range from $11.50 a month for 
a 10 per cent disability up to $115 a 
month for a 100 per cent disability. These 
amounts are the same for a married man 
with a family as for a single man. Dis- 
abilities may be traceable to wounds, ill- 
ness or other causes resulting from service. 


Then, there often are additional payments 
for veterans who lost a part of their body, 
or use of that part of the body, as a result of 
their service. These are specific payments 
for specific losses (see table). They are 
made in addition to the percentage-of-im- 
pairment payments, except that the top 
amount for disabilities cannot be more 
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than $265 a month. If a veteran requires 
regular aid or attendance, he may get an 
allowance of $165 a month for this purpose. 


Here is how it works: Suppose a man 
lost an eye or one arm or one leg. This 
would mean a specific payment of $35 a 
month. If his impairment were rated at 40 
per cent, this would mean an additional 
payment of $46, for a total of $81 a 
month. But, if his impairment were 90 
per cent, he would get $103.50 plus the 
$35 specific payment, for a total of 
$138.50 a month. That is, the impairment 
payment is added to the specific payment 
up to a maximum of $265 a month. 


Next, as to officers who have disabili- 
ties from this war: 


Many officers who have disabilities can 
qualify for retirement pay. This means 
that they can get 75 per cent of their 
regular pay. Army and Navy retirement 
boards pass upon these cases, but pay- 
ments to reserve officers are made through 
the Veterans’ Administration. The scale of 
payment varies according to rank. 


On the other hand, an officer may not be 
able to qualify for retirement pay, but 
still may be able to get a disability pen- 
sion through the regular channels of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Here, the pro- 
cedure and the system of rating disabili- 
ties are the same as in other cases handled 
“by the Administration. 


The procedure for passing on applica- 
tions for disability pensions: 


The decision on the percentage of a man’s 
disability is made by a rating board of 
the Veterans’ Administration. These 
boards are made up of a medical specialist, 
a legal specialist and an occupational spe- 





Specific basic monthly pay- 
ments to veterans who lost 
legs, arms or eyes as result 
of service: 








An eye, & leg Or al arMm..essssssssessesees 
One hand and one foot... 

Both hands or both feet..........c0cese 
Both eyes 190 
BO MANGAS, ONE TO beercesscssscesersevacees 190 
Both: feet, one Band........0:s.cgeeccessseeees 190 
Both eyes, one hand or foot.......... 215 
Both eyes, both hands or feet.......... 265 
Both hands, both feet.............:.csssc000 265 


(Where losses call for monthly pay- 
ments of less than $265, additional pay- 
ments are made on basis of percentage 
of impairment; maximum monthly pay- 
ment: $265) 











A serviceman who expects an early disa- 
bility discharge can begin to prepare his 
pension application before actually leaving 
the service. Hospitals will collect the rec- 
ords that he will need while he still is 
a patient. Clinical records can be pre- 
pared and sent to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as soon as the serviceman is dis- 
charged. As a rule, a decision on an appli- 
cation can be obtained in about three 
weeks, Sometimes, it takes less time, or 
more, if there are complicating factors 
in a particular case. 


If a veteran is turned down in his claim 
for a pension, or considers that his disa- 
bility has been rated too low, he can ap- 
peal. He has up to one year in which to 
file an appeal. Such appeals must be sent 
to the office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion that made the original ruling. A doc- 
tor’s statement in support of the appeal 
should be filed if possible. 


If a yeteran needs rehabilitation train- 
ing because of his service disability: 


If a veteran’s disability prevents him from 
working at his old job, the Government 
will help him to train for another type of 
work. This training might be in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility or in some 
other institution. While taking this special 
training, a veteran may receive a higher 
pension and, in addition, get an allowance 
for his dependents. Supplies, such as books 
and equipment, also are paid for by the 
Government. 


Suppose a disabled veteran needs fur- 
ther medical care after his discharge: 


If a veteran with service-connected dis- 
abilities needs hospital care, he can apply 
to the Veterans’ Administration, which will 
arrange for his hospitalization and pay for 
his transportation. Likewise, the Admin- 
istration will provide outside medical at- 
tention or dental service for conditions 
that were caused or aggravated by a vet- 
eran’s military service. 


Veterans are not required to pay for these 
hospital or medical services. In some cases, 
however, the amount of a veteran’s pen- 
sion is reduced for the period that he is 
confined to a veterans’ hospital. For ex- 
ample, the pension, compensation or re- 
tirement pay of a veteran with service- 
connected disabilities who has no depend- 
ents is reduced to $20 a month for the pe- 
riod that he is in a veterans’ hospital. 
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_U.S. ROYAL MASTER | 
Safe Driving 1941 


A NAME THAT 


| qarmpreey years back, when you came home 
with that new family car? Remember pointing 
out its U. S. Royal Master Tires to an eager 
youngster? 

Since then, his whole generation has grown from boy- 
hood to manhood. 


But on that day you were giving him an unseen gift. 
Out of just such days happening over and over again in 
millions of families, a miracle grew. 


On that day, you were making it possible for other 
Americans to give all our sons the weapons and equip- 
ment they need now. 


You—the people who bought the peacetime products 
of America—created the miracle of America’s war pro- 
duction. 

There is no mystery about this miracle. It’s simply 
that with war our youngsters, ourselves, our family cars, 
our tires, our industries and our scientists found we had 
untested strength — reserve strength. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





U.S. ROYAL BOMBER 
Safe Landing 1945 





CARRIES ON... 


And this reserve strength grew into our greatest weap- 
on. You see it in action all around you: 

In the family car, turned war car now, still doing a good 
job. 

In those U. S. Royal Masters, five years older, but going 
strong. 

In the new U. S. Royal Synthetic Tires. 

And, above all, in the fighting tires your sons now rid¢é 
on. Tires as new as their jeeps, planes, and tank destroyers. 
Tires that plough straight through mud and snow. Tires 
armored against shrapnel, Tires for Airacobras, Comman- 
dos, Thunderbolts and Super-Fortresses. Tires that grew 
up with our sons. 

You created these new tires. 


Because so many of you liked tires bearing the U. S. 
Royal name, more er more “tire-builders” went to 
work to meet your need . . . scientists, engineers, textile 
experts, workmen. 


Today, all the toil and science that went into the 
making of those tires is repaying you and your sons. 


Listen to “‘Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. e¢ Jn Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 








The EXCLUSIVE combination of speed-producing features 
found ONLY in the Remington Rand model 285 book- 
keeping machine creates faster posting and volume produc- 
tion of Accounts Receivable. Check your benefits in the 
exclusive combination partially listed here: 


BUY, KEEP 
WAR BONDS 





1—Standard keyboard, 10 numeral keys—Any typist operates it. 
2—Flexible registers—Meet needs of all accounting procedures. 
3—Visibility of all writing—Assures maximum speed, accuracy. 
4—Front and back feed carriage—Independent control of forms. 
5—Automatic line proof—Machine proves old balance pick-up. 
6—Balances computed, printed automatically—No “human error”. 
7—Completely electrified—High speed and less operator fatigue. 
Because of its efficient speed and versatility, the 285 handles accounts 
receivable and payable, general ledger bookkeeping, payrolls, and all other 
accounting procedures. 
Small concerns use a single 285 for several procedures. Large corpora- 


tions have them in groups of ten or fifty or more for one procedure only, 
such as volume production of accounts receivable. 


In every case, the rugged 285 cuts time and labor costs while speeding 
production. Let it cut your costs, speed your production. Your nearest 
Remington Rand representative will show you how . . . without obliga- 
tion. Phone him NOW, or write to us at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Deliveries according to W PB regulations. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 














_Question_. 
ot the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Does the proposed voting pro- 
cedure for the United Nations Security 
Council assure a real basis for en- 
during peace? 

Because the proposed voting rule 
agreed upon at the Yalta Conference 
is causing such widespread discussion 
as to its value in guaranteeing a last- 
ing peace, The United States News 
asked professors and experts on inter- 
national law, members of Congress 
and others for their opinions. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Philip C. Jessup 
New York, N. Y.; Professor of International 
Law, Columbia University; Director, For- 
eign Policy Association, 


answers: 

The proposed voting procedure for the 
United Nations Security Council does as- 
sure a real basis for enduring peace be- 
cause it takes account of two great inter- 
national realities: The first reality is the 
concentration of power in the hands of a 
few states; the second reality is the natu- 
ral unwillingness of the smaller states to 
place their future entirely in the hands of 
the big states. The Yalta formula properly 
gives the states who have the power the 
ultimate control of the use of that power. 
At the same time it gives the other states 
a share in the making of decisions which 
may be preludes to the need for the ap- 
plication of force. 


William T. Morgan 


Bloomington, Ind.; Professor of European 
History, Indiana University; Writer on Mod- 
ern Europe, English History, Other Subjects, 


answers: 

That will depend entirely upon the 
spirit in which it is administered. Endur- 
ing peace is impossible without the cordial 
co-operation of the Big Three. If any one 
of them persists in playing power politics, 
World War III is inevitable. 

The five great powers may veto sanc- 
tions against themselves, but they cannot 
prevent the Council’s examination of the 
issues involved, nor their official con- 
demnation before the world as aggressors. 
The influence of small nations, moreover, 
is far from negligible, since they have six 
of the eleven seats on the Council. Should 
the great powers agree on economic and 
military sanctions against an aggressor, 
they must still secure support from two of 
the six representatives of the smaller na- 
tions, before they can act. Finally, as a 
matter of practical politics, our Senate 
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Our bomber crews have learned a lesson the 
hard way. 

It’s not enough to bail out. Before pulling 
the rip cord, they’ve got to drop like a rock, 
sometimes for miles, to evade enemy planes 
that try to pick them off like clay pigeons. 

Then, as the earth hurtles up to meet 
them, the ring is yanked and... WHAM! 

... with a jerk the big umbrella mush- 

rooms out, pulls them up short, lets them 
down easy. 
In that moment of impact, terrific stress 
goes on harness buckles and hardware. 
That’s why they always contain Nickel 
—the tough metal that gives alloys high 
resistance to shock, 
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Tools of all kinds, se ; 
particularly those Lee 
that must take a 
daily beating, CY 
rely on Nickelto /- 
help them stand up under sudden 
impact. In this, and many other 
ways, versatile Nickel is your 
“unseen friend”...one of the 
things that serves you every day 
. .. like the tubes in your radio 
or the spark plugs in your car. 


ess Nické Company, Inc. 


me 
od =< aternatl New York 5,.N.Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest min- 
ers, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
By Sis == Platinum metals . . . producers of INCO 
= SS Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
2 ... § — 
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WAR BONDS — 















































Is it loaded? 


This is neither gun nor bomb. But a heavy, slippery lift 
of any kind may be charged with danger—to employees, 
the load itself and the production schedule. Fortunately, 
above, the firm grip of a Yellow Strand Braided 
Safety Sling provides maximum security, supports 
the nation’s urgent program to “Stop Accidents.” 


% In your safety measures, consider the aid of Yellow 
Strand Braided Slings and Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope, 
as well. Both possess the inbred strength of specially-drawn 

steel wires, fortified with flexibility and ease of handling. 
Their use helps to inspire confidence ...to keep materials 
moving smoothly and economically. Remember the name: 
Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co.; St. Louis 


4 Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e« BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 

















would probably sabotage any plan sur- 
rendering America’s veto of sanctions 
against itself. 


Louis Gottschalk 


Chicago, IIl.; Former Chairman, Department 

of History, University of Chicago; Assistant 

Editor, Journal of Modern History, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

By the Yalta voting agreement, even if 
four of the Big Five were agreed on sanc- 
tions against the fifth, punitive measures 
by any combination of them would auto- 
matically become a violation of the agree- 
ment. The agreement thus seems to pro- 
tect a potential aggressor. 

That, however, unfortunate, is largely 
theoretical. A case where the division 
would be four to one may never arise. If it 
did, the fifth would have to be extraor- 
dinarily intransigent to persist. If, never- 
theless, it did persist, sanctions would 
probably follow anyhow even though the 
letter of the law might be on the aggres- 
sor’s side. 


Homer L. Morris 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Social-Indus- 
trial Section, American Friends Service 
Committee; Commissioner to Europe, Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee on Refugee 
Problems, 1930; Former Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Fisk University, 

answers: 

The domination of the United Nations 
by the Big Three or the Big Five will in 
itself not preserve the peace of the world. 
Each nation has special interests to pro- 
tect and will be impelled to safeguard its 
own interests. 

It is not realistic to assume that the.in- 
terests of the small nations will be ade- 
quately safeguarded or given full consid- 
eration by the big powers. 

I believe, therefore, that a formula 
needs to be evolved which will safeguard 
the interests and well-being of smaller 
powers and place some check upon the 
power of the Big Five. 


Senator Wiley 
(Rep.), Wis.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations, the Judiciary and 
Commerce, 

answers: 

“Yes,” if the Big Five act in accordance 
with the principles of the Prince of Peace 
and make the Golden Rule the Interna- 
tional Rule. “No,” if the Big Five act 
otherwise. 

As is now known, each of the permanent 
members of the proposed Security Coun- 
cil has an absolute veto over the forceful 
settlement of disputes to which it is a 
party and over the peaceful settlement of 
disputes to which it is not a party. Thus, 
the Big Five are vested with such enormous 
powers that the spirit in which they use 
those powers becomes the crucial factor in 
the endurance of the peace to come. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 























Nor the power 
of the magazine which 
has the largest 
audited circulation 
of ANY magazine, 
given it exclusively 
by women 





LADIES’ HOME J 0 UR N AL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


HURDLES FOR ANNUAL-PAY PLANS 


Shifting Production as Bar to Guaranteed Wage in Some Industries 


Employers’ financial risks 
in assuring work for fixed 
number of weeks per year 


The idea that American workers should 
be insulated against depressions and long 
periods of unemployment is fast taking 
hold among unions. This idea is finding ex- 
pression in demands for guaranteed an- 
nual wages and guaranteed annual em- 
ployment. 

Already the steel industry has been 
asked to guarantee its workers an annual 
income. Similar demands are being pre- 
sented to other industries. But these de- 
mands are merely preliminary to the rush 
of such proposals that employers can ex- 
pect to receive from unions after the war. 
This type of security is too attractive to be 
dropped when the country is threatened 
“with a postwar period of unemployment. 

Up to now, the War Labor Board has 
been unwilling to approve any request for 
guaranteed annual income. It refused the 
steelworkers’ request out of fear that such 
a plan would subject tlie steel industry to 
serious financial risks. But WLB thought 
the idea was worthy of study on a na- 
tional scale. Accordingly, President Roose- 
velt has asked that such a study be made 
by the advisory board of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, headed by 
James F. Byrnes. O. Max Gardner, a for- 





mer Governor of North Carolina, is chair- 
man of the advisory board. 

Here are some of -the things that the 
board will find when it inquires into past 
experience with guaranteed-income and 
work plans in this country: 

Stabilizing employment. Guaranteed 
income for workers who are paid by the 
hour is not a new idea in this country, but 
it has been tried successfully by only a 
comparatively few concerns. In a recent 
survey of 8,000,000 workers covered by 
union contracts, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics found that only 42,500 workers were 
covered by contracts guaranteeing annual 
wages or annual employment. 

Many companies have tried the idea and 
abandoned it as unsuccessful. In general, 
the only concerns that have found the 
idea workable are those whose production 
does not fluctuate appreciably. Such con- 
cerns are those operating in the consumer 
goods field, such as food, clothing, furni- 
ture, soap, etc. Some concerns facing 
lengthy production cutbacks have been 
compelled to drop their plans after tryouts 
of a year or two. 

As yet, no successful plan has been de- 
vised for such cyclical industries as con- 
struction, steel, mining, automobiles and 
the like. These are the industries whose 
output is measured by peaks and valleys. 

Two usual types of guarantee plans 
are: 


J 





—Harris & Ewing 


JAMES F. BYRNES AND O. MAX GARDNER 
In the study stage .. . postwar depression insulation 
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Annual wages. Under this type, workers 
are guaranteed a weekly income through- 
out the year regardless of seasonal de- 
clines in employment. Some plans call for 
full payment of workers during weeks of 
part-time employment, with the workers 
compensating for this by working over- 
time during busy seasons at no increase in 
pay. Others provide for wage advances, 
under which an employer makes cash loans 
to workers during short work weeks, with 
the understanding that they will be repaid 
by automatic deductions from wages 
earned during full-time or overtime weeks. 

Annual employment. This idea differs 
from the annual-wage plan in that it 
specifies the number of weeks or hours 
that an employe may work in a year with- 
out specifying the amount of his earnings. 
Thus, he may be guaranteed a full year of 
work, without a guarantee of how much he 
will earn. Under such plans, employers 
sometimes are free to shift workers to 
lowey-paying jobs if they find it necessary. 

Duration of guarantees. Even the suc- 
cessful plans limit the guarantees to the 
life of a contract, which usually is one 
year. None provide guarantees for long pe- 
riods, although most of the successful ones 
are renewed from year to year. 

Qualifying clauses. Some employers 
go so far as to guarantee a full year of 
work or a full year’s pay without qualifi- 
cation, for the life of the contract. Others 
insist on safeguards, such as the right to 
revoke the guarantees in case of bank- 
ruptcy, or sale of the business. Provision 
sometimes is made for suspension of the 
guarantees during fires, floods, strikes, or 
periods of business decline. 

Past experience would indicate that the 
Gardner committee has a difficult assign- 
ment, if it tries to adapt the annual-in- 
come idea to industry as a whole. Em- 
ployers would welcome a workable plan, 
since they, too, would benefit from stable 
employment and income. But no one has 
yet hit upon a plan that would work for 
all industry, without a Government guar- 
antee of permanent jobs for all. It is doubt- 
ful whether such a guarantee could be 
made without scrapping the system of 
private enterprise. 


WLB enforcement policy. Employ- 
ers accused of adjusting wages in viola- 
tion of the Stabilization Act now are be- 
ing told by the War Labor Board that 
they may escape with little or no punish- 
ment if they follow Board procedures with 
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HAS THIS ENEMY GONE UNDERGROUND 


right in your own office? 


How hidden non-productive paper-work costs 
can affect your company’s position 
and profits, in the years directly ahead! 


BY ACTUAL COUNT, there are some 61 hiding places for ex- 
cessive, non-productive paper-work costs—even in the 
average, moderate-sized industrial concern. And they’ve 
had plenty of opportunity to hide there during a period 
when speed of production rightly had a great deal more 
attention than cost of production. 


But management is beginning to realize, as it looks 
ahead, that it faces the toughest kind of competition both 
within and from without its own industry. It is beginning 
to search for ways to produce more for less...the surest 
way not only to continued growth and profits... but also 
to high employment and a healthy national economy. 


And that means reducing non-productive costs wherever 
they can be found. After the last war it was in the factory 
itself where Work Simplification was introduced with 
streamlining of production. Much has been accomplished 
there. But the growing burden of costly non-productive 
paper work... of inefficient systems of control... offers an 
opportunity for savings that progressive management can 
no longer afford to overlook. 


Where costs...and savings... multiply themselves 


It probably comes as a surprise that direct paper-work 
costs have almost quadrupled since 1900, Yet inefficiencies 
that have crept into paper-work procedtires, writing meth- 


ods and form designs affect a great deal more than the cost 
of forms and the labor to process them. 


For written records and reports are the Nerve System 
of business. They start, stop and control every business 
operation. They guide men, materials and- machines. 
Savings effected in paper work, therefore, multiply them- 
selves throughout the office and factory. 

For instance. An important builder of LST’s and tanks 
installed a new Receiving Report system which combined 
four writings of as many separate records into one. Sim- 
plification of paper work allowed receivals to be recorded 
within two hours, ended material delays of as long as four 
days; control permitted lower inventories to be maintained. 


Where you can look for help 


The Standard Register Company, through its broad expe- 
rience, unusual facilities and sound techniques, has helped 
effect savings up to five and six figures for hundreds of 
leading companies, large and small. Our approach follows 
a step-by-step plan which gets at the facts and arrives at 
the answers in a minimum of time. And without upsetting 
office routine. 


———— nent te atin 


- FOR FULL INFORMATION, WRITE, TODAY. Ask 
for our new informative folder, “The A-8-C's of 
Work Simplification,”’ together with sample 
Formcraft Digest and outline of over 50 specific 
cases of cost saving. through scientific form and 
system improvement. Or ask for a representotive 
to call and discuss your problems. - 
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THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry e DAYTON 1, OHIO 
acifi¢ Coast: Sunset! McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa. London: W H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 























A TIP FOR A CUSTOMER 


Well, hardly! But there are times when 
we do want to express a genuine, ““Thank 
you!”’ to our guests. For instance: 

A troop train speeds westward. A 
sudden change in schedule and dinner 
must be planned for the next stop— 
where the Fred Harvey restaurant has 
just 30 minutes to get ready. Extra help 
must be mustered, extra food prepared, 
everything geared like clockwork, to 
feed husky, hungry fighting men and 
send them on their way. 

At such times our civilian patrons 
must forego the distinctive service they 
have learned to expect of us. To them 
we say, “Thanks for your good humored 
patience and understanding. You are 
helping us to carry out our vital wartime 
assignment!”? 

Fred Harvey restaurants, hotels and 
dining cars, located on America’s main 
travel routes, serve tens of thousands of 


extra meals daily to men and women of 
the Armed Forces. This must be done, 
and done well, in spite of shortages, 
rationing and our greatly increased 
civilian patronage. 

Naturally, our war job comes first! 
After victory, we promise a swift return 
to the famed service and hospitality 
which the Harvey family management 
has provided for three generations of 
American travelers. 


* * * 


Today America’s transpor- 
tation system must work 
only for war. But tomor- 
row when you can make 
that trip you're waiting for, 
enjoy Harvey hospitality 
at the Alvarado Hotel in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
~..an ideal spot for an 
interesting vacation amid 
colorful Indian country. 


ty fiery 


RESTAURANTS > SHOPS - HOTELS « DINING CARS 


3000 MILES, OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 





© Fred Harvey, Chicago, 1945 











regard to enforcement of this part of the 
anti-inflation program. 

Penalties for making unauthorized ad- 
justments can be severe if carried out to 
the letter. An employer who is guilty of 
violation may find the full amount of his 
wage payment disallowed as an expense for 
tax purposes. But the Board points out 
that it has authority after studying the 
facts of each case, to reduce or eliminate 
the penalties. 

Accordingly, in one of the first acts un- 
der its new chairman, George W. Taylor, 
WLB passes along this advice to employers: 

Do not employ high-priced consult- 
ants for defense against charges of 
violations. Most cases can be settled 
with the employer’s consent through 
a simple, brief and inexpensive pro- 
cedure. 

Voluntary disclosures of facts and 
discontinuance of improper payments 
are regarded as important indications 
of extenuating circumstances. Before 
reducing a penalty, WLB insists that 
unlawful payments be discontinued. 

No penalties may be assessed against 
an employer without his consent, ex- 
cept after a hearing and decision by a 
division of the regional WLB having 
jurisdiction. Regional decisions may 
be appealed to the Washington Board. 

Only intentional and willful viola- 
tors can expect punishment to the full 
extent of the law. Second offenders 
and employers who have raised wages 
after WLB disapproval will be pun- 
ished to the limit. 


Veterans’ re-employment. Em- 
ployers can mark this down as a virtual 
certainty: Selective Service Director Lewis 
B. Hershey is going to stand pat on his 
“superseniority” interpretation of veterans’ 
re-employment rights. He is showing no 
disposition to yield to strong pressure from 
organized labor for a modification. 

Boiled down, the differences between Se- 
lective Service and labor interpretations are: 

General Hershey interprets the Selective 
Service Act to mean that a veteran apply- 
ing for reinstatement is entitled to his old 
job, or a job of similar status, even if it 
necessitates firing a nonveteran of greater 
seniority. This is the theory that a vet- 
eran has “absolute right” to reinstatement, 
subject only to requirements of the Act, 
irrespective of seniority considerations. 

The labor organizations take the view 
that the Act guarantees a veteran the right 
to a job, but does not give him absolute 
claim to an existing job. They want Gen- 
eral Hershey to revise his interpretation 
(Local Board Memorandum 190-A) to 
provide for restoration to the veteran of 
all the job rights he would have had if he 
had remained at his job and had not gone 
into the service. 

Labor’s pressure for this change came 
to a head with submission of recommenda- 
tions to the advisory council of the Re- 
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Motor “Job Analysis“’ 


provides smooth, compact power 


ya Holtzer-Cabot motor 


Blue-print machine powered b 
Experience proves that by giving advance considera- 
tion to such operating factors as torque, load cycles, 
starting load, reversibility, acceleration, quietness 
. .. then building a motor that meets the exact per- 
formance conditions . . . machines operate more effi- 
ciently and economically with less maintenance. 


Since standard off-the-shelf motors cannot meet all 
performance requirements, the solution is a special 


motor ... designed and built by Holtzer-Cabot. 


For over 50 years Holtzer-Cabot has concentrated its 
energies in designing and building special motors to 
meet special operating conditions. 


Today, our plant facilities are being utilized for 
manufacturing special fractional H.P. motors for war 
products, but our motor development engineers will 
gladly discuss your post-war fractional H.P. motor 
problems and requirements with you. 


SPECIAL Re MOTORS DESIGNED TO FIT THE APPLICATION 


qZeR- 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Division of First Industrial Corporation 
Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASS. © NEW YORK, N. Y. © CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








They will be in the market for electrical 


appliances when available. Thousands of such timely 
facts are in The Journal’s recent consumer study. 


SEVEN out of ten Portland home- 
makers say they do not expect big 
changes in appliance design im- 
mediately after the war. Sure, they'd 
like to have the designs of the future 
in their homes, but they’re more con- 
cerned with obtaining good ap- 
pliances just as soon after V-Day as 
possible. They’ve got their feet on 
the ground, money in their pockets, 
and definite ideas about their present 
and immediate postwar buying. 

The Oregon Journal can tell you 
almost all the intimate details of Mrs. 
Portland’s buying habits . . . can 
give you a look at her current and 
postwar shopping list. These details 
came direct from the women of 
Portland themselves. 

Trained interviewers of R. L. Polk 
& Co.’s research staff visited every 
twentieth home in Portland, securing 
information for this down-to-earth 
census of Portland consumers. It is 
the inside story of the buying habits 
of Portland families. It contains 
hundreds of thousands of exciting 
facts about the Portland Market 
... Vital statistics about Portland 
families . . . their buying habits... 
their brand preferences. . . . their post- 
war plans! It was made expressly 
for, and is available exclusively 
through the Oregon Journal. * 


This study of the Portland Con- 
sumer Market is a yardstick by 
which you can better plan your ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
efforts in Portland, Oregon. You can 
know in advance the potentials of 
this market for your type of product. 

With the Oregon Journal as your 

, advertising medium, you get inten- 
sive coverage in this important area. 





A NEWSPAPER IS PEOPLE! 


People make it! People read it! The Journal 
is Portland's favorite newspaper because 
the people who work on The Journal make it 
so. This newspaper is staffed by folks who, 
as newspaper men and women, have a 
keen appreciation of their responsibility to 
the community. They are people with ideas 
and ingenuity, each day giving their best, 
spending their brains and energy freely, 
serving their fellow citizens by producing a 
first-class newspaper that has the con- 
fidence and admiration of the community. 


JOURNAL 


| PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 
e 


Member .... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 

















Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*A note on your business letterhead to the advertising director of The Journal or Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald, Inc. will bring you information you desire about the Portland, Oregon Market. 





training and Re-employment Administra- 
tion, headed by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Veterans’ Administrator. 

Strong support for the unions’ position 
comes from Herman A. Gray, arbitrator 
in a dispute between the CIO steel work- 
ers and the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Mr. Gray holds that there is nothing in 
the Act suggesting that a veteran is to be 
favored above older workers with more 
seniority. Furthermore, the arbitrator con- 
tends that General Hershey has no author- 
ity to administer or enforce the re-employ- 
ment provisions of the Act. 

But, despite this split, General Hershey, 
as Selective Service Director, has the last 
word, until he is overruled by the courts, 
in interpreting the draft law. And his posi- 
tion now is that the absolute job-right 
theory shall prevail until the courts rule 
otherwise. 

But labor has a chance to put over some 
of its other ideas concerning employment 





Sa 


Meeks tas hae 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
-.. facts decide each case 


of veterans. For example, the unions want 
a broad definition of a prewar “temporary” 
job. Veterans who held temporary jobs 
before entering the service are excluded 
from the re-employment guarantee. Selec- 
tive Service is showing a willingness to go 
along with labor’s views on this point. 
There is to be no rigid definition of “tem- 
porary,” and veterans who had no senior- 
ity before induction will get the benefit of 
the doubt when applying for reinstatement. 

Over-all policies covering the employ- 
ment rights of war workers and of veter- 
ans whose jobs are not guaranteed by 
statute are yet to be made. Diverse recom- 
mendations from Government, labor and 
veterans’ groups are under discussion by 
General Hines’s committee, and a state- 
ment of policy can be expected in the 
weeks ahead. 
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roof 
raising 
by 
Marianne Appel 


Today the roof-raising cere- 
mony is a war casualty. Yet 
it is a time-honored custom 
ot our land. Here itis paint- 
ed by one of America’s fore- 
most artists. 

° 


Reprints of this oil paint- 
ing, in full color, suitable 
for framing without adver- 
tising, will be sent upon re- 
quest. Write United States 
Brewers Foundation, 21 E. 
40th St., New York City. 









Copyright 1945, by the United States Brewers Foundation 





4 a friendly rivalry of an Iowa corn husking bee... the 
excitement of a Saturday afternoon yacht race... the love 
of home and the dreams we have of one day building our 
own... all these are America, the land we love, the land 


that today we fight for. 


In this America of tolerance and good humor, of neigh- 
borliness and pleasant living, perhaps no beverage more 
fittingly belongs than wholesome beer. And the right to 
enjoy this beverage of moderation .. . this, too, is part of 
our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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LEND-LEASE UNTIL 1949 


ming Test of Law That Forbids Use in Postwar Reconstruction 


President's authority to 
deliver ‘defense’ items, 
from locomotives to food 


Lend-Lease operations are being ex- 
tended by Congress to July 1, 1949. Under 
this extension, new Lend-Lease commit- 
ments from the $25,000,000,000 still avail- 
able may be made up to July 1, 1946. 
Fulfillment of those commitments then 
can be extended over the three succeed- 
ing years. 

If war ends sometime in 1946, or when- 
ever it ends, Lend-Lease goods delivered 
after that time may have to be paid for 
by the nation that receives them. Whether 
payment is required, or how much is to be 
charged, as well as conditions of repay- 
ment, will be determined by the President. 
‘These arrangements are not viewed as 
postwar loans by either the White House 
or State Department—most loans would 
be barred by the Johnson Act, which bars 
credit to nations in default on past loans— 
but they could have the same effect. 

Two attempts have been made to limit 
the use of Lend-Lease for postwar pur- 
poses. Last year, the Act was amended to 
prevent postwar commitments with re-. 
spect to economic policy, military policy 
or any policy involving international re- 
lations. Now the House of Representatives 
has approved, and the Senate is expected 
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PREFABRICATED HOUSING READIED FOR SHIPMENT 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








REPAIRING FRANCE’S WAR-TORN RAILROADS 


ST 





... “defense articles’’ are broadly defined 
f 


to approve, a prohibition against using 
Lend-Lease for “postwar relief, rehabili- 
tation or reconstruction.” 

The President, however, retains au- 
thority to dispose of “defense articles.” 
These items are broadly defined. Besides 
weapons, defense articles include machine 
tools, farm machinery, merchant ships, 
locomotives, raw materials and food. They 
can be delivered only for “promoting the 
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- - - 30,000 units promised Britons 
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defense of the U.S.,” but that, too, is a 
broad term. Goods delivered to France, for 
instance, could relate to defense because 
the French will occupy part of Germany. 
The Chinese may help to occupy Japan, 
and thereby become entitled to Lend- 
Lease to July, 1949, because occupation 
is almost certain to extend to that time. 
Borderline cases already are rising. 
A new Lend-Lease pact with France calls 
for the delivery in 18 months of $900, 
000,000 worth of industrial equipment and 
$1,675,000,000 worth of industrial sup- 
plies. This is to be used to repair French 
arms plants, mines and textile mills, and 
to rebuild French railroads and water- 
ways. If war ends before delivery, the 
French agree to pay 20 per cent down on 
these supplies and the remainder in 30 
yearly installments at 234 per cent interest. 
Similar arrangements are being made 
with the Dutch and the Belgians. China 
is to get 15,000 trucks, road improve- 
ments and a 2,000-mile pipe line as a start 
for the delivery of more Lend-Lease sup- 
plies. A new Lend-Lease deal with Russia 
is being negotiated, and, if Russia joins in 
the war against Japan, vast supplies can 
be expected for equipping and maintain- 
ing bases and war factories in Siberia. 
Lend-Lease also can be used to feed and 
house civilians in occupied countries. 
Great Britain has been promised 30, 
000 prefabricated houses to cost $1,200 
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When in 1892, Dr. Rudolph Diesel first 
patented the engine with which his name 
is associated, he little dreamed of the 
tremendous Enterprise developments 
and improvements that would occur a 
half century later. Many Diesels in use 
today are similar to the good doctor's 
first engine in one respect. One third or 
more of the potential work-horse power 
is wasted. That power goes out the 
exhaust pipe in the form of waste gases. 

Enterprise Turbocharging harnesses 
those exhaust gases, and puts them to 





Enterprise Turbocharging ! 


does amazing things 
Rudolph Diesel 


never dreamed of! 





work for you...to provide extra power... | 
power plus. Enterprise Turbocharging 
...plus other revolutionary Enterprise 
developments...now make it possible 
for you to get more power per dollar 
cost than ever before in history. 

No matter how you use power, it’s to 
your advantage to learn the Enterprise 
facts before making a decision. Send 
today for our booklet, explaining the 
interesting story of Enterprise Turbo- 
charging, and how it can help solve your 
specific problem. Address Dept. S-4. 


Marine Direct- Reversible Engines 
Stationary Diesel and Gas Engines 


SINCE 1886 


ENTERPRISE ENGINE « FOUNDRY CO. 


18th & FLORIDA STREETS // 


Cable Address 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U.S.A. 


“Enterfound” 











before it's “TIME FOR DECISION” 
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TENNESSEE >, - 
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Investigate its POWER—the mighty hydroelectric system of 
TVA that furnishes abundant electric power at the lowest rates 
in Eastern America.... 


‘ Investigate its STRATEGIC LOCATION that puts 51% of 

the nation’s population within 24-hour delivery range—a location 
served by a highly developed transportation system comprised of 
11 major railroads, excellent state and federal highways, transcon- 
tinental airlines, and 3 principal rivers for low cost transportation 
to the Midwest, Gulf, and World Ports.... 


Investigate its cooperative LABOR—intelligent skilled and 
semi-skilled workers that are fair in their dealings with manage- 
ment. ... 


Investigate its vast NATURAL RESOURCES—plentiful 
stores of coal, phosphates, limestone, ceramic clays, large cotton 
acreages, great stands of timber, and almost every agricultural 
product.... 


Investigate TENNESSEE. Write for specific information 


and surveys relating to your particular requirements and for 
booklet: “Tennessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
751 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 

















THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 
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each. This $36,000,000 commitment is 
viewed as a Lend-Lease obligation because 
it will increase British ability to make muni- 
tions. After the German war, aid to Britain 
is expected to continue on a basis that will 
enable the British both to fight Japan and 
to start rebuilding domestic industry. 

Prospects are that finished weapons, 
raw materials for British arms plants and 
food for British civilians will continue to 
be delivered under Lend-Lease as long as 
Japan resists. Meanwhile, the British will 
be permitted to increase civilian produc- 
tion. More houses might well be involved, 
since bombs have destroyed or damaged 
4,500,000 British homes, and 700,000 per- 
sons in London alone are without shelter. 
Lend-Lease houses of the type now prom- 
ised are good for at least 10 years. 

Funds are available to make commit- 
ments that: could continue long after 
fighting stops. Congress has appropriated 
$28 ,222,498,000 to the President for direct 
Lend-Lease aid. Then the Army and Navy 
have $35,970,000,000 to buy materials that 
can be transferred to Allied forces. Total 
Lend-Lease funds are $64,192,498,000. 

Latest official reports show that Lend- 
Lease outlays amounted to $35,383,646,- 
000 by Dec. 31, 1944. Since then, Lend- 
Lease deliveries probably have been in- 
creased to approximately $38,000,000,000, 
leaving $26,000,000,000 on hand. Most of 
the unexpended funds are in Army-Navy 
appropriations, which have been used prin- 
cipally for finished munitions transferred 
to Allies. Lend-Lease officials report that 
their own funds for the fiscal year ending 
next June 30 amount to $7,188,893,000. 

However, Army-Navy appropriations 
presumably could be used for items other 
than munitions. The Army is responsible 
for civilian welfare in any occupation 
areas and could draw in Lend-Lease 
money to rebuild factories and restock 
farms, as well as to feed and clothe popu- 
lations. In fact, this is being done on a 
small scale in Italy and France. 

In addition, the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration has a revolving fund from which 
further commitments can be made. That 
fund now amounts to $489,000,000 and 
was built up by Lend-Lease outlays that 
have been repaid. The French, for example, 
have reimbursed Lend-Lease to the extent 
of $153,669,000 for aid in North Africa. 

Ownership of Lend-Lease goods re- 
mains in the U.S. until final settlement. 
This Government holds title to all the 
merchant ships, all the tanks and planes, 
all the machine tools that have been sup- 
plied to Allies. Final disposition of these 
items is up to the President, on any terms 
he deems satisfactory. Thus, the revolving 
fund could increase substantially after the 
German war through such settlements, and 
the proceeds used for other Lend-Lease 
deliveries up to July, 1949. 

Supplies of postwar value, in fact, 
already have been delivered in large quan- 
tity under Lend-Lease. Of the $35,383,- 
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More than 84,000,000 people will enjoy faster coast- of the most colorful and scenic parts of the world. The 
to-coast air travel when Western Air Lines inaugurates route will bring closer all parts of our national life. / 
service over its new, direct “cut-off” route between Los Foreseen by Western in 1936 when it was first $6 sur- 
Angeles and Denver. vey the “cut-off” and ask the government to lish 

First of the transcontinental airways to follow the Great _an airway, the Denver-Los Angeles route marks/an impor- 
Circle route, the new Los Angeles-Denver “cut-off” saves tant milestone in Western Air’s 19 years of pioneering 
239 miles, Between Los Angeles and Denver it crossesone achievements. jf 
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WESTERN HIGHLIGHTS 











x: The Denver-Los An- In postwar,this route : 
* geles “cut-off; now will bring within Mey 
being rushed toearly one day's time the ty 
completion, will continent’s principal 
have the most modern high- _ parks and playgrounds. 
frequency radio range sta- 
tions and the last word in Many modern con- G™ 
navigational aids. veniences in air trav- < . 
—— “The war has taught el were pioneered by = 
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-{ Svz us global flying and Western Air... first 
== the value of Great de luxe cabin planes in reg- 
we Circle routes. The ular passenger service... 
Denver-Los Angeles airway first 4-motored passenger 
is the first transcontinental plane... first air-conditioned 
route that follows a Great planes... . first meals aloft 
Circle course. ...and many others. 









WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 


General traffic office: 510 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 














A PUZZLE FOR OUR SCIENTISTS... 








HYDRAULIC BRAKE LINES AND BRAKE FITTINGS e 





HOW TO SAVE YOU A PENNY 


H*“E you thought much about performance of small 
parts in new peacetime products—and how much these 
Parts cost? 

Countless times since 1919 Weatherhead has been assigned 
the job of saving ‘‘a penny a part” for a manufacturer—and 
has solved the puzzle and delivered a finer part in the bargain. 
At Weatherhead this kind of thinking begins at the begin- 
ning—in the laboratory—where a steadily growing staff is 
trained to consider engineering, production and marketing 
factors all as interlocking parts of each job at hand. 

One of many examples:—When hydraulic brakes were 
adopted for the automobile, Weatherhead developed a hy- 
draulic brake line only one-half the size of those previously 
used, and produced it for less cost to the automotive industry. 

That’s why we can say, “Look ahead with Weatherhead.” 
Write our Sales Engineering Department for assistance in 
solving your problems. 


Look Ahead with END 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles, 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 


Weatherhead //rs7s Solving Problems for Industry: 


* * * 


ERMETO FITTINGS @ Q-A HOSE END FITTINGS @ THE WEATHERHEAD T-RING PACKING 


FIRE-RESISTANT HOSE ASSEMBLIES 


BRAZED STEEL FITTINGS 











646,000 delivered up to Dec. 31, weapons 
and ammunition account for slightly over 
half. Almost a fourth consists of machinery 
and industrial supplies. Food, tobacco, cot- 
ton, seeds and lumber account for a sev- 
enth, and more than a tenth consists of 
services such as ship repairs and rentals. 

Lend-Lease has supplied Russia with 
more than 1,000 locomotives, 362,000 
motor vehicles and $890,000,000 worth of 
machinery for Soviet war factories. In ad- 
dition, the U.S. delivered 60 power trains 
—electric steam generators on wheels— 
that supply electric power to industries. 

Great Britain has received almost as 
much food and industrial supplies as mu- 
nitions. Australia and New Zealand have 
been supplied with farm machinery and 
canning plants to increase their food out- 
put, some of which goes to U.S. forces as 
reverse Lend-Lease. 

The outlook is that Lend-Lease will 
continue to supply nonmilitary items as 
well as munitions as long as either war 
continues. The Netherlands, for example, 
may be in line for machinery to re-equip 
oil fields in the East Indies. China cer- 
tainly is scheduled to receive industrial 
equipment as well as arms when the inte- 
rior can be reached more easily. 

Total cost of Lend-Lease is likely to ap- 
proach  $50,000,000,000 before peace 
comes. Deliveries last year amounted to 
$15,400,000,000 and are estimated to be 
operating now at the rate of more than 
$1,000000,000 a month. After the German 
war, Lend-Lease requirements of $500,- 
000,000 a month are likely. Advances to 
U.S. allies during and after the last war 
were $10,000,000,000, or a fifth of the aid 
probable in this war. 

Lend-Lease costs are beginning to 
cause concern in Congress and are behind 
growing demands that the program stop 
as soon as fighting stops. Congress wants 
to maintain a guiding influence on any 
postwar commitments that ‘this country 
makes to foreign nations, and is critical of 
the authority still in the Lend-Lease Act 
that permits the President to continue 
operations beyond the war period. 

Administration officials, however, insist 
that Lend-Lease is a war device and will 
not be used as a postwar agency. To sup- 
port this policy, they cite the fact that 
machine tools were stricken from the Brit- 
ish Lend-Lease list on Nov. 15, 1943; that 
Russian tenders for $6,000,000,000 in a 
new Lend-Lease agreement “languished” 
because postwar materials were involved; 
that merchant ships were removed from 
the French list when the House Merchant 
Marine Committee reported that this 
might conflict with a postwar shipping 
policy now being drafted. 

Nevertheless, Lend-Lease experience 
points strongly to the prospect that no 
sharp distinction can be drawn between 
war supplies and peace supplies, and that 
goods available for postwar use will con- 
tinue to be delivered as war materials. 
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KNOW-HOW BEGINS AT HOME 


SPECIAL tools, ingenious manufacturing devices, 
and elaborate test equipment which makes delicate 
measurements almost as easy as telling the time... 
these things seem to interest our visitors particularly. 
We are always proud to point out that most of these 
aids to swift, precise production were developed by 
our own men and women. 


There’s a world of skill and experience at Con- 








CATHODE RAY SCREEN TESTER 


Tests a telephone or radio headset for response 
over the entire range of audible sound in a matter 
of seconds, and charts the results on a television- 
type screen. Developed for our own use by our 
own people, this instrument has been a priceless 
aid in maintaining high quality and quantity in war 
production for the U. S. Signal Corps and AirCorps. 











necticut Telephone & Electric Division . . born of 
nearly fifty years of practice and progress. This know- 
how isn’t confined to our engineering departments, 
either. Some of our most useful suggestions come 
straight from the production lines. 

Purchasers of C. T. & E. products benefit from 
this skill and ingenuity ... in better, more advanced 


devices, produced faster, for less. 




















CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. « MERIDEN, CONN. 


TELEPHONIC SYSTEMS ¢ SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT ¢ ELECTRONIC DEVICES e ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS AND SIGNALLING SYSTEMS ¢ IGNITION SYSTEMS 
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o those interested in the. 
manufacture of FiBErR- 
BOARD and Woop Ptastics the 
great forests of North Carolina 
offer exceptional opportunities. 
Opportunities for profit also 
exist in the production of char- 
coal... in destructive distilla- 
tion...in the recovery of 
chestnut tanning extract... in 
the making of wood sugar. 

North Carolina has the for- 
ests, as well as large furniture 
and other woodworking opera- 
tions which offer solid wood 
waste material. 

Write today for information 
on opportunities for Forest 
Industries 
in North 


Carolina. 





NORTH CAROLINA OFFERS INDUSTRY: 


A strategic location— outside the cone 
gested areas but with 55.8% of the 
nation’s population in a 600 mile 
radius. 

intelligent, adaptable, friendly work- 
ers—99% native-born. 

Hydro-electric power — dependable 
and ample. 

Excellent transportation — rail, high- 
way, air and ocean ports. 

Huge raw material resources — forest, 
mineral, agricultural. 

Abundant good water for industrial 
purposes. 

A traditionally sound and stable gov- 
ernment which has already provided 
an unexcelled highway system and 
good schools. 

A friendly people who welcome new 
industries. 

Competent industrial engineers will assemble 

accurate Industrial data together with the best 

industrial sites upon request. Write 3315 De- 
partment of Conservation and Development, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 





NORTH CAROLINA 














Why Hemisphere 
Cannot Help U.S. 
In Meat Shortage 


Outside relief for this country’s meat 
shortage is not to be expected. Canada, 
one possible source, is trying to supply 
British needs. Argentina, another possible 
source, is suffering from the effects of 
drought and a dearth of shipping. Mex- 
ico’s ability to help is limited by rising 
home needs, by transportation difficulties 
and drought. Uruguay already is export- 
ing all the meat she can. 

U.S. opportunities to purchase meat in 
Canada are restricted in several other 
ways. For one thing, Australia, whose 
large meat supplies have fed American 
forces in the Pacific, is suffering after- 
effects of one of the worst droughts in her 
history. Because of this, Canada now 
must send food to Australia as demand 
for Australian meat increases with the ris- 
ing tempo of the Pacific war. 

Alo, British demands on Canada and 
Argentina for meat will rise even faster 
than they have been because of the 90 
per cent cut in U.S. meat shipments to 
Britain in order to supply domestic 
needs. Such increased demand virtually 
will eliminate any possibility of relief for 
the U.S. meat shortage from either of 
those countries. 

Canada up to now has been in a very 
favorable position with regard to meat. 
She has had no meat rationing for the last 
year. Butcher shops have supplies of most 
cuts in adequate quantities and at prices 
below U.S. levels. Yet the meat prospect 
for Canadians is not very much brighter 
than it is for Americans. 

Earlier this year, the British asked 
Canada to increase 1945 beef shipments by 
20 per cent above 1944. Now Britain must 
get additional meat from Canada to com- 
pensate for the cut in U.S. shipments. 
Normally, these shipments roughly equaled 
Canada’s meat exports to the United 
Kingdom. 

The Canadian Government has ap- 
pealed to farmers to increase output of 
cattle, pork and dairy products. Canada’s 
Meat Board is ready to requisition all 
Grade A and some Grade B hogs to as- 
sure Britain a sufficient supply of bacon. 
Faced with a possible meat shortage and 
resumption of rationing, Canada is not 
expected to offer to ship cattle to the U.S. 
above the amount she shipped in the past. 

Canadian meat consumption last year 
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And that’s how Microwave 
was born... 


25 yeau of 
<futenalinal 
\ Seutce 


[TcT 





Tensely 
Scientists, officials and press waited 
That 31st day of March in 1931... 


Patiently final adjustments were made... 


Then... 

Powered by only half a watt... 

On a frequency of 1,700 megacycles... 
Man’s voice was beamed 

Across the English Channel 

From Calais to Dover... 

Beamed with needle sharpness 

By ultra-short-wave transmitters 
And directional reflectors 

Which even today 

Are remarkably up-to-date in design 





More than space was conquered that day 

By IT&T’s associates 

Standard Telephones and Cables, Ltd. 

In England 

And Le Matériel Téléphonique in France... 
The “Micro-ray” was born... 

Forerunner of modern 

Beamed television and telephony 


Tomorrow ... when network television 
Springs to life in your living room 
You will enjoy the benefits of 

This “milestone” in communication 


Now marking its first 25 years 

Of service to world communication 

IT&T is continuing to pioneer in television 
And other electronic fields... 

Joining in the march 

Toward a peaceful, progressive 

One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y: 








~ BRAND 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 


AI 


Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








was 141 pounds per person against 147 
pounds in this country and 97 pounds in 
Britain. The estimated consumption for 
the U.S. in the first quarter of 1945 is 
expected to be lower. Britain also is ex- 
pected to suffer a cut. Canada will be best 
off because she produces more meat per 
capita than this country. However, she is 
unable to share this excess with Britain or 
the U.S. because of a lack of refrigerator 
cars and ships. These factors explain why 
there is little prospect for help from 
Canada. 

To the south, Mexico has experienced 
a drought, and a corresponding food short- 
age. The number of cattle moving to the 
U.S. for fattening and sale is being re- 
duced by better control of smuggling. 
Mexico’s ability to increase meat produc- 
tion is limited because much of her land 
affords poor range and only 814 per cent 
of the country is arable. 

Argentina also has experienced a 
drought, although Argentines still man- 
age to eat more than 200 pounds of meat 
per person each year. Reports are that the 
Argentines are dickering for higher meat 
prices and are holding back export ship- 
ments to increase their bargaining posi- 
tion with the British. This, and the short- 
age of refrigerator ships, is forcing Eng- 
land to consume meat faster than storage 
supplies are replenished. , 

This tight situation in meat supplies 
will be further complicated as the war 
emphasis shifts from Europe to the 
Pacific. For one thing, more refrigerator 
vessels will be needed because of the 
longer distances. And refrigerator ships 
are among the most difficult to build and 
operate. The Germans concentrated early 
on sinking these vessels and tankers. The 
loss in tankers has been made good. Lost 
refrigerator ships have not yet been re- 
placed. 

Another reason is that turnabout of 
ships is very rapid in European ports with 
experienced stevedores and adequate un- 
loading facilities. Vessels can make more 
frequent voyages. In the Pacific, turnabout 
necessarily will be slower because of poorer 
port facilities. 

All in all, shifting war needs, lack of 
transportation and sustained demand are 
expected to make it very difficult to in- 
crease U.S. meat supplies from Argentina 
for some time to come. 

Other Hemisphere countries are anx- 
ious to increase cattle production to build 
up their export market. Cuba and Brazil 
are examples. But this is a slow process. 
Again transportation enters into the pic- 
ture. The governments in those countries 
often are unwilling to impose the controls 
necessary to carry out export commit- 
ments. Finally, domestic demand is in- 
creasing in most countries that might ex- 
port to the United States. The outlook 
for relief from the present meat short- 
age in the near future, therefore, seems 
very slim. 
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YARE in your 


~~ gelection of 


letterheads! 


The words you select to express _ 


thoughts in a letter reflect your 
personality. : 
But is your letterhead equally im- 
pressive? Has it the look and feel 
of quality? Does. it build prestige 
for you... project your personality? 
Today when you sign your mail, 
observe your letterhead critically. 
Is it crisp, clean, brilliant? These 
are qualities found in Anniversary 
Bond. 

Yet this superb paper costs only 
Yg more per letter than. 25% rag 
bond letterheads. 5000 letterheads 
cost only $10.00 more. 

Send today for your Free compari- 
son kit. See how you can improve 
your letterhead at little cost. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORP. |. 


Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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A cross-section of 
American business is 
represented in the pol- 
icyholder list of Em- 
ployers Mutual. From 
coast to coast, busi- 
nesses large and small 
are profiting by the 
compensation insur- 









ance services and pre- 
mium savings of this 










experienced company. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 






Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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Tighten Our Belts 
To Feed Europe? 
Reaction of Press 


Cutting Americans’ food as a measure to 
aid foreign relief is reasonable and justified, 
in the opinion of most commenting edi- 
tors. Many charge, however, that policies 
toward domestic production and distribu- 
tion have produced unnecessary shortages. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) hopes the new interagency co- 
ordinating committee on exports will strike 
“a happy medium between helping out peo- 
ple who have been going hungry and hav- 
ing various and sundry agencies giving 
them the shirt off our backs.” 

Pointing out that “the greatest contri- 
bution to stability in the reoccupied terri- 
tories is groceries,” but that “new foreign 
sources of supply must be linked into the 
existing sources,” the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) hopes we “will 
not stumble into the pitfalls of extreme 
nationalism” in view of needs abroad. 

The Shreveport (La.) Times (Ind- 
Dem.) resents “Lend-Lease to the British 
Empire while Canada . . . enjoys ration- 
less revels in goods of which we are short.” 

The San Franciseo (Calif.) Chronicle 
(Ind.-Rep.) argues that “the amount of 
food we are now sending to Britain makes 
a very small parcel in comparison with 
total American consumption” and that this 
aid “is in our own interest.” The Chron- 
icle cites “domestic reasons for food short- 
ages’ — poor production management, 
overstocking in Government warehouses, 
and “competitive raiding of the markets 
by ... the armed services.” 

Hardly any of the need for belt tighten- 
ing “will be due to the urgent and crying 
needs of . . . any other country,” says 
the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.), 
blaming “bad management, political ri- 
valry and an arbitrary will to reform the 
social and economic systems” on the part 
of executive agencies in past years. 

“Soft-headed prodigality in the dispo- 
sition of food abroad, of course, we do not 
want,” says the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.- 
Dem.). “But ill-tempered squawking from 
people who even in 1945 will be the best 
fed in the world will be hard to take.” 

“Give the Americans the facts and they 
can be trusted to act decently and justly,” 
says the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
(Rep.), calling for “a forthright statement 
of what is needed and what is being done 
with the vast stores of food ordered set 
aside for the Government.” 
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ATION 
AT WAR 


Neither the medical facilities nor 
industrial time are any longer 
available for the pampering of 
physical deficiencies in this life- 
and-death struggle of our nation. 
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The instinct for teamwork and the 
physical stamina built by nationwide 
participation in competitive sports have 
greatly increased the chances of Amer- 
ican men to come through tough basic 
training and actual combat. 


*& & ® 


Eight hours at a pounding machine, 
amidst the nerve-shattering noises 
of a super-busy armament plant, 
can take more out of a man than 
eight hours of physical labor out- 
of-doors. The men of our fighting 
forces are kept in fine physical trim. 
The men who make the implements 
and materials the fighting forces 
must have, and without which we 
cannot fight, should be kept physi- 
cally fit, too. Planned programs of 
Industrial Sports and Recreation 
for workers, with necessary sports 
equipment, will continue to be of 
first importance in our war pro- 
duction effort until the last shot 
has been fired. 
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While Wilson Sporting Goods Co. is 
making every effort to encourage con- 
servation of existing sports equipment, 
it is obvious that a serious shortage of 
such equipment can occur, to the detri- 
ment of the war effort, unless provision 
is made to supply the manufacturers 
of sports goods with reasonable allot- 
ments of material. 


ARCH WARD 
Wilson Advisory Stafé 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Chicago, New 
York and other leading cities. 
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MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of national physical fitness. 
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Le?’s all boost the ‘‘War Memorials That 
Live’’ campaign tocommemorate our war 
heroes. 
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~TOWARD WORLD FUND APPROVAL: 


The gap dividing private bankers and 
Government officials on the Bretton Woods 
postwar financial program is narrowing. 
Hearings before the House Banking Com- 
mittee suggest that Congress can write a 
bill that will satisfy both U.S. bankers and 
the U.S. Treasury. 

Best bridge for the gap offered to 
date comes from the Committee of Eco- 
nomic Development. CED’s Research 
Committee recognizes banker objections to 
the International Monetary Fund and pro- 
poses to erase them by strengthening the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, which all sides approve. 

The gist of the CED proposal is this: 

The Monetary Fund is, in effect, a pool 
of currencies and gold into which member 
countries can dip if they are temporarily 
out of foreign exchange. There is genuine 
danger, as bankers suggest, that the Fund 
could be used by debtor countries to draw 
out all the Fund’s dollars or pounds or 
other currencies. In that event, the Fund 
could become “frozen” with pesos, lire, 
kronen or other currencies that no coun- 
try would need or want. 

So CED recommends that the Bank be 
authorized to make short-term or long- 
term loans to bolster weak currencies, as 
well as to make or guarantee loans for de- 
velopment projects. Through this device, 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, could get a 
long-term loan to repair and expand its 
power plants, and a short-term stabiliza- 
tion loan in order to buy the leather it 
needs to start up its shoe factories. There- 
after, if Czechoslovakia bought more goods 
from other countries than Czechs sold to 
those countries, accounts could be _ bal- 
anced by drawing on the Fund. The pre- 
sumption is that Czech trade eventually 
would balance. 

W. Randolph Burgess, president of the 
American Bankers Association, intimated 
to Congressmen that this compromise 
would be satisfactory. Administration of- 
ficials let it be’known quietly that ited 
would register no objection. 

Bankers approve for these two rea- 
sons: (1) the Bank would get the stabili- 
zation functions that bankers originally 


recommended, and (2) long-term  sta- 
bilization loans could be vetoed by the 
country in whose currency the loan is 
requested. Under the proposed Bank 
Charter, the United States would have to 

dollar stabilization loan to 


approve a 
Mexico or France or any other country. 
Government officials may accept this 


’ change on the theory that it would not 
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-COMPROMIISES IN THE MAKING 


hamper Fund operations and that the 
Bank probably would make stabilization 
loans anyway, if called upon. Opponents 
of the Fund in Congress also are warming 
up to the CED proposal on the ground 
that, by giving the Bank authority to sta- 
bilize currency, the Fund may seldom, or 
never, be used. 

Banking Committee hearings, in fact, 
reveal that most critics of Bretton Woods 
are voicing their objections softly. Mr. 
Burgess, when pressed by questions, finally 
stated that, if the issue boils down to a 
flat acceptance or refusal of Bretton 











—Aome 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
... the gap is narrowing 


Woods, he would “hold my nose and 
drink it down,” but would, at the same 
time, build a “storm cellar.” 

To this softening of critics, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem added its touch. The Governors urged 
adoption of the Fund and the Bank, and, 
in addition, recommended formation of a 
council, composed of no more than five 
appropriate officials, to advise “U.S. repre- 
sentatives on the Fund and the Bank. 

The advisory council would advise 
both the U.S. delegate on the Fund and 
on the Bank of the financial and monetary 
policies of the U.S. Government. In addi- 
tion, the council would be given authority 
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These are the things that make America strong... the 
industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 
of developing better fasteners for better products. 
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CHOO CHOO TO sSWwWISSH! 


Vie 


You hardly see one of today’s streamlined fliers before—swwissh—it’s practically out of sight! 
What a contrast —in speed, comfort and appearance —to laboring, hard-chugging trains of 100 years 
ago...trains which were also the miracles of their times... There is sti// one important element 
of construction that the pioneer trains and the latest models have in common—the use of RB&W bolts and nuts. 
Around the middle of the last century, RB&W EMPIRE provided the quality that railroading in those days 
required .. .and, as the railroads’ requirements became more severe through the years, RB&W quality was ready 
to meet those new requirements. 





From the invention of the wx. first automatic cold-header nearly a century ago, 

EF RB&W has invested many fortunes in research and 
development work, equipment and plants. And from these investments has come the 
creation of a host of new processes and methods for producing fasteners of even greater strength and accuracy—of better 

appearance and finish—of maximum dependability... Entering its second century, RB&W has great plans for 
further developments that will be important news to the transportation industries and others that have always 


looked to RB&W for the quality that makes sheir quality products easier to assemble and stronger and better in service. 





Cat'h.. WAKING STRONG THE THING. 
: ERI 
THAT MAKE AMERICA STROW, 





RUSSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales offices at: 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle. Dis- 
tributors from coast to coast. The industry's most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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to act for the Government on Fund and 
Bank matters where official approval is 
required. Matters that need approval from 
Congress, however, such as changing Fund 
quotas or dollar values, would not be as- 
signed to the council. 

Through this proposal, the Federal Re- 
serve Board meets another criticism of 
bankers—that the Fund and the Bank 
might become rival agencies, and that the 
U.S. delegates on either institution might 
work at cross purposes toward official pol- 
icy. Establishment of a council is sug- 
gested to thwart this possibility. 

Chances thus are improving that the 
major points of the Bretton’ Woods agree- 
ments—both in the Fund and the Bank— 
can get approval from Congress. 


Government bonds, The Treasury 
is becoming almost as interested in keeping 
Government bond prices under control as 
it is in successful war loan drives. Thus, 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., is keeping silent on the maturity dates 
for marketable bonds to be sold in the 
Seventh War Loan Drive, beginning May 
14. Thereby, he is keeping quiet about the 
future pattern of interest rates. 

Investors, however, apparently believe 
that interest rates will be reduced. One 
sign is that no 2 per cent bonds are to be 
offered in the forthcoming drive. Instead, 
the issue will contain 114 per cent bonds, to 
be offered only to individuals, and it is be- 
lieved that the maturity date will corre- 
spond to yields now prevailing on the mar- 
ket. Result is that 10-year 2 per cent 
bonds issued during the Sixth War Loan 
Drive now are selling at a premium that 
brings the yield down to 1.7 per cent. 

Corporations will not be allowed to sub- 
scribe for the 144 per cent bonds during 
the drive. This step is taken to prevent 
“free riding” by companies with large cash 
reserves, by subscribing to bonds at par 
and selling them on the market at a premi- 
um. This practice is believed to have been 
followed widely after the Sixth War Loan, 
when 2 per cents shot up to 102. Banks 
are willing to buy at a premium, because 
the yield still is higher than on Treasury 
certificates and Treasury bills. 

The Treasury also is pressing banks to 
refuse to lend money to individuals for the 
purchase of Government bonds. In this 
way, Officials hope to dampen the specu- 
lative urge in Government bonds for both 
individuals and corporations. If the Treas- 
ury policy succeeds, chances are that the 
$14,000,000,000 goal in the Seventh Drive 
will not be so heavily oversubscribed. 

The Seventh Drive, in fact, will concen- 
trate on E bonds for small investors. The 
E bond quota has been established at 
$4,000,000,000, compared with a quota of 
$2,500,000,000 fixed for the Sixth Drive. 
Through encouraging E bond sales and dis- 
couraging speculation in marketable se- 
curities, the Treasury hopes to dampen the 
inflationary effect of Government deficits. 
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GREAT NORTHERN’S IRON ORE HAUL 
IS “SPECIAL DELIVERY” OPERATION 


Precision Handling, 
Efficient Equipment Speed 
Flow from Mines to Docks 


For nearly eight months of 
every year—from April through 
late November— Great Northern 
transports iron ore from Minne- 
sota’s sprawling mines to the 
railway’s docks on Lake Superior. 
More than 23% million long tons 
in 1944; and at least that much 
this year! 


Moving mountains of Victory- 
vital iron ore is a ‘‘Special De- 
livery’’ assignment, requiring 
operating skill and efficient use 
of equipment. When the shipping 
season is on, Great Northern has 
in service 7,300 ore cars and a 
fleet of super-husky locomotives 
—power built for heavy duty. 


In addition, the railway main- 
tains two vast yards. Trainloads 
of ore are assembled in one; in 





A section of G. N.’s aides yards 
where ore trains deliver cars for weighing 
and sorting according to types ef iron ore. 


the other loaded cars are weighed 
“on the move’’ and classified as 
to types of ore before delivery 
to the docks. 


Great Northern’s Allouez docks 
in Superior, Wis., are the world’s 
largest, and designed to speed the 
loading of vessels which transport 
iron ore down the Great Lakes to 
steel mills. 


‘Special Delivery’? handling of 
iron ore is one of the many things 
which make Great Northern great. 





CIMCIMMATI 
LOUISVILLE 





World’s largest open pit mine is on the 
Minnesota iron range. The pit is nearly 
4 miles long, over a mile wide and 600 
feet deep. 





It requires only five “‘bites” of this giant power shovel to fill a 75-ton G. N. iron 


ore car. 





Allouez docks rise 80 feet above water. During the 1944 ore season a total of ‘2,184 
Great Lakes boats were loaded here. 





Life hangs by 
such threads 


WANTED: Something to keep flyers from 
freezing. So engineers developed elec- 
trically heated goggles, shoes, suits... 
Something dependable to guide pilots 
in fog and dark. So engineers devised 
electrically driven gyroscopic instruments. 
...Something automatic to keep engines 
from overheating or cooling. And now 
comes an electric control the pilot needn’t 
touch. 

Working day and night, G. E.’s research 
and engineering staff has solved hundreds 
of such problems. The pictures here show 
how a few have been met. Through re- 
search come better electrical products and 

+» processes—in war or peace. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Eyelids can freeze shut when you're 7 miles up! Electrically heated 
goggles, developed by G-E engineers, have fine wires embedded in 
plastic lenses. With G. E.’s electric blanket as a start, G-E engineers 
designed electrically heated flying suits, heated gloves and shoes being 
made in three G-E plants. 

Toughest problem was to 

devise heated gloves with 

thin wires strong enough to 

stand constant flexing. 


Before it’s built, they know 
how it will fly! 18,000 horse- 
power of G-E motors blow 
winds faster than a pursuit 
plane can fly. Testing model 
planes and parts up io full 
size and speed in wind tun- 
nels like this helps get new 
airplanes perfected quicker. 


rs’ lives often depend on their instruments. G-E workers Making nightlandings safer. Engineers adapted theG-E “Sealed Beam” 
use only tweezers to handle these precious parts of electrically auto headlamps into war use—G-E airplane landing lamps 20 times 
driven gyroscopic instruments, dry them with air jets, oil them brighter than those on your car. Sealed against dust, dirt and salt 
with hypodermic needles. They’ve got to be accurate, water damage, they cut down the peril of high-speed landings, 


* 
Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E Aill-girl 
Orchestra, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World : 
Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. 
EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Monday 
through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Americate esmaesSs 


In looking ahead..... Informed view on German war ending is this: 

It can come any day, due to panic inside Germany. 

It is logical to expect in May, when giant drives will be under way. 

It almost surely will come by midyear or shortly thereafter even if the 
breaks are bad, even if Hitler can keep his hold in face of what's ahead. 

Then, a few more months may be needed to clean up guerrilla resistance. 

Europe by autumn should be devastated and momentarily quiet. Much of the 
Continent will be a shambles, wrecked, disorganized, in despair, bitter. 

The trade future, on that basis, may not soon be what it is cracked up to 
be. There may not be the vast flood of orders from areas like Germany, Poland, 
the Balkans, Italy unless on some kind of gift basis. 
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All kinds of arguments are developing over what to do with Germany. 

Russia wants to strip her of industry, to take everything movable into 
Russia, to conscript several million German youths--males--for forced labor. 

British businessmen are toying with the idea that Germany should get no 
chance to recover industrially; that Britain should move into the markets that 
German trade and industry filled before the war; that there is much to gain by 
eliminating a competitor. Britain is worried about postwar markets, and that is 
an idea that seems very attractive as a simple means of acquiring new markets. 

France wants control over Saar and Westphalian coal, to develop in France 
much of the heavier industry that was centered in the Rhineland and Ruhr. 

U.S. suddenly is becoming wary of this approach to dealing with Germany; is 
not at all sure that world prosperity is enhanced by lowering the standards of 
living of 70,000,000 or more Germans who were Europe's biggest consumers. The 
new U.S. idea is that Germany must be given a chance to recover, must not be 
pauperized permanently on the theory that others will get rich thereby. 

Also, it seems that U.S. planners think that Germany needs to be operated 
as an economic entity after the war; that it is a mistake to split that nation 
into three or four pieces with each to be run pretty much as a separate state. 

Don't get the idea that Europe is to become a stable and prosperous area 
right after the war, that its economic problems are to be simple. 











An old-fashioned tariff fight is building up in Congress, a fight that is 
to determine the basic direction of U.S. foreign-trade policy in postwar. 

Background of the developing battle is this..... 

Trade Agreements Act, expiring in June, permits tariff reduction through 
negotiated agreements up to a maximum reduction of 50 per cent. Agreements now 
in force have involved reductions averaging 43 per cent on products that make 
up about two thirds, by value, of the tariff-protected imports. 

White House now asks for authority to cut tariffs 50 per cent below the 
present levels. That would be a 75 per cent cut from the Smoot-Hawley rates 
for many products, would involve a very substantial shift toward free trade. 

Tariff-protected industries are ready to battle on that issue; are able to 
muster strong support in Congress. Result is that the White House will have to 
use all of its persuasive power to get what it wants. Even that may not be 
enough, even that may not prevent Congress from retaining power to veto tariff 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


reductions in an interim period between negotiation and effective date. 
Also, before turning to freer trade for U.S., Congress will want to know 
what Britain is to do about preferential treatment of Empire products. 
Trade-agreement policy will be extended in some form or other. 





When it comes to other issues to be acted upon by Congress..... 

Control of commercial rents is about a 50-50 prospect, no more than that. 

Price control with its wage stabilization, salary control, control of rents 
for residential property, will be extended one year without much change. 

Unemployment insurance may be extended to cover employers of fewer than 8 
persons, may have benefits increased and standardized. This issue will become 
hot after demobilization starts, after German war ends. 

Old-age insurance coverage is unlikely to be broadened this year. 

Health insurance is coming up for the future, but probably not in 1945. 

Pay-roll tax increase is probably to be tied to broadening of old-age and 
unemployment insurance; is to be related to some increase in benefits, when made. 

Lend-Lease will be extended to July 1, 1946, with fulfillment of contracts 
to be permitted for 3 additional years to July 1, 1949. Congress is making it 
plain that it does not regard Lend-Lease as a means of financing reconstruction. 

A monopoly of foreign communications, under Government control, may come 
out of the war. Army-Navy have huge investments in radio, cable. 

Idea of one company, as "chosen instrument," to handle all U.S. commercial 
air transport on foreign routes, is facing an uphill fight in Congress. 

Currency stabilization, on the Bretton Woods model, is very probably to be 
modified by Congress before approval; is to be hedged about a bit. 

















In the field of possible tax law changes..... 

Capital gains tax definitely is under scrutiny; is eiitioe Studied both in 
Congress and in the Treasury as a possible weapon to curb speculation. 

It isn't the Eccles plan for a special wartime tax on capital gains that is 
getting attention. That plan for a 90 per cent tax on gains realized from 
property purchased after Jan. 1, 1945, doesn't stand much chance. 

Rather, it is a Treasury suggestion that is getting attention. Treasury 
would increase to 18 months from the present 6 months the period necessary for 
a gain to be classed as a long-term gain subject to a lower rate of tax. Short- 
term gains are taxed as income under the regular income tax‘ rates. 

Congress isn't yet interested in the Treasury idea. It prefers to regard 
the capital gains tax as a stimulus to investment and a source of revenue. Yet, 
if there is an inflation scare, if Speculation in real estate and securities 
does cause official alarm, the hclding period for long-term gains is likely to 
be raised. That is the least drastic of the remedies so far proposed. 

Tendency of that change would be to reduce turnover in property. 











A modified labor draft may possibly get final Congress approval. Odds on 
acceptance are diminishing, however, and early war end would stop action. 

Draft itself will ease greatly very quickly after German war. Calls, now 
120,000 a month, will fall off to about 50,000, met largely by 18-year-olds. 

Annual wage idea is just to be studied, not imposed upon industry at this 
Stage. An annual wage is possible in industries with a stable demand, with no 
wide fluctuations. It probably is not possible, without Government guarantees, 
in industries affected by varying cycles of demand for their goods. 

Price controls, rationing, WPB material allocations, all are to be under 
growing pressure soon after German war ends. There is a growing irritation with 
regulation, with wartime restraints, that may be difficult to check. 

Reconversion will be permitted by WPB as men, materials, machines become 
available, will not be held back for no good reason. WPB assures that. It is 
prepared to go ahead with reconversion as rapidly as war requirements permit. 
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@ The Gulf South is literally “salting down” Victory. 


Salt means much in the everlasting job of feeding our armed forces... field rations must 


be safe and palatable. Also salt is vital for smokeless powder, synthetic rubber, nylon and 
numerous other essential war products. 


Thus the great salt mines of the Gulf South not only help preserve combat lunches on 
beachheads, in foxholes, and on battlefronts, but they play an important part in the 
manufacture of Victory materiel. 


Some day, when Victory is won, this important natural resource will attract the pros- 
pective processor and chemist to the expanding industrial Gulf South. 


Sot UNITED GAS 
MTS PRODUCTION AREAL SYSTEM 


DEDICATED TO VICTORY 





UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission comp dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, ‘tenden. San Antonio and Wichita Falls. 


FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 
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PUR-O-MATIC 
BIT 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED TO TRAP 
IMPURITIES 








Over 2 Million Men Rely 
on its Protection 


Royal 


The shape illustrated above can be had at 
$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
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Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor of 
New York, is not as popular in Washing- 
ton just now as he has been in the past. 
Heretofore, the energetic, outspoken Mr. 
La Guardia has been much of a favorite 
with President Roosevelt and New Deal- 
ers generally. This is because the Mayor 
has been influential among liberal ele- 
ments in supporting New Deal programs 
and urging Mr. Roosevelt’s successive re- 
elections. But now Mr. La Guardia has set 
himself up in opposition to the President 
and his assistants by ruling that curfew 
shall not ring until 1 a.m. or later, in New 
York City these wartime nights. 

Curfew. A midnight curfew on all places 
of amusement and entertainment—night 





—Acme 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA 
... for whom does the bell toll? 


clubs, theaters, bars, bowling alleys, sports 
arenas—was imposed by James F. Byrnes, 
the Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. The stated objective was to 
conserve electricity, and thereby save coal. 
There also were collateral purposes: fore- 
ing a portion of the man power employed 
by amusement places into essential war 
work; reducing the morning-after ab- 
senteeism that follows a late evening in 
the night clubs; easing the transportation 
load. Mr. Byrnes’s action, as usual, was in 
the form of a request, an appeal for volun- 
tary compliance. 

The response, if not enthusiastic, was 
satisfactorily complete. The nation over, 
lights went out at midnight in the estab- 
lishments specified by Mr. Byrnes. Local 
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In 
Philadelphia 


The experience gained 
through continuous asso- 
ciation with Philadelphia 
business enterprises for 
141 years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 


banking relationship. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PHOTOCOPYING * 


SIMPLIFIES Ps 
OUR WORK,’ 
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SIMPLIFIES 
PHOTOCOPYING 


A-PE-CO makes photo- 

copying a simple, speedy, economical, and 
error-proof process. Same-size photo-exact 
copies — one, or as many as you want — 
made right in your office — anytime, by 
anyone! No darkroom—no technical train- 
ing is needed. A-PE-CO produces legally 


' ; 
P4 Copies up to 
& 
' 
‘ 
* 
‘ 
s 
+ 
: 
) 
' 
' 
s 
1 accepted, permanent copies direct from any- 
| 


18"x 22” 


thing written, typed, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides. A-PE-CO 
gives BIGGEST results at Lowest cost! 
GET THE FACTS — TODAY! 
You should learn why A-PE-CO has 
become America’s Most Widely Used 
Photocopy Equipment — how it speeds 
and simplifies copying work for all de 
partments! Write us today! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2849 N. Clark Street, Dept. LC-35, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada, 
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COORDINATED 
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legend of Routes 


Broniff Airways, Inc. 
Applied For 
Aerovies Braniff, $. A. 





BRANIFF 
AIRWAYS 
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A nd you can’t do business with some- 
one you don’t know and to whom you have no access! 
Braniff Airways and its associated company, Aerovias 
Braniff, have devised a plan of domestic and international 
transportation which will implement the 
good neighbor policy by expediting with the 
speed of modern aircraft the interchange 
of commerce and culture throughout the Americas. 
It will help you learn to know and like and 
profitably do business with others in this 
hemisphere whom only distance 


now makes strangers. 




















hn aecident may areal yore 


AROUND THE NEXT TURN! 











Springtime is 
Automobile Accident-time— 
even in these days of restricted motoring 








Accidents cost considerably more today  aheck-up of your car is a check-up of your 

than before the war. BUT—Automobile Automobile Insurance. 

Insurance costs were never lower. See our agent or your broker in your 
New Financial Responsibility Laws in community. He will save you worry, in- 

most States make Automobile ipeeinnce a Goaspoienit sad eorne s 

Reo for responsible citizens bese 
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AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK aL | AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 





HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.3 
rrr 


© Genuine — 
. KIRSTEN PIPES -/. 
NOW GOING | 
OVERSEAS | 


a The woys sanguine. it out on 
foreign fronts . . . the soldiers, 
sailors and marines stationed 
at remote outposts . . . the 
wounded and sick at over- 
seas base hospitals. They 
are the men who now en- 
joy the clean, cool, sweet 
smoke which only the 
genuine Kirsten can 
give. When Army and 
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All in the home sound 
asleep! Then, Spontane- 
ous Combustion -Oil 
soaked cleaning cloths in 
a broom closet are smol- 
dering—about to flash in- 
toa blaze. Keep your head 
—if you have a Pyrene 
you can extinguish the 
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| Navy overseas require- fire before it spreads. 

] ments have been met, Here’s @ handy, easy- 
a Kirsten pipes will Not every to-use Fire Extinguisher 
y ragere be available motal-stem were pardon 

] in this country i. i 
1 = pipe is a tive, inexpensive fire pro- 






Kirsten . 

a genuine 
Kirsten is 
worth wait- 


tection. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
— Free booklet of house- 
hold hints sent on request. 
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: SY THE WAY: WHEN DID TOU LAST TEST 
AT THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN TOUR HOME? 
/ KIRSTEN PIPE CO. e 
Keep on buying pt. 89 n 
War Bonds Seattle 1, Wash. 
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authorities gave full co-operation in bring- 
ing recalcitrants into line. 

Curfew in New York. Mr. La Guardia 
at first accepted the situation silently. But 
those who know the Mayor remarked that, 
had he approved the curfew, he would 
have been “jumping all over the lot shout- 
ing hooray for it.” Still he promised a 
“sensible” enforcement, and even asked 
the Board of Estimate and City Council 
for legislation to facilitate enforcement. 
The two bodies complied. For a while, 
New York’s night clubs and other amuse- 
ment spots closed at midnight. 

But transportation jams developed just 
after the midnight hour. Speakeasies, 
reminiscent of the prohibition era, came 
back into business. Servicemen, anxious 
for a fling in the city, were disappointed 
at the closing hour. 

Finally, Mr. La Guardia took things into 
his own hands. He announced the curfew 
would not be enferced until 1 o’clock. Bars, 
he said, could stay open until 4 o’clock. 
Mr. Byrnes objected. President Roosevelt 
backed him, but said that, without local 
enforcement, little could be done. Mr. 
Byrnes asked New York’s amusement 
places to close at midnight, regardless of 
the Mayor’s stand. The Army and Navy 
ordered their personnel to be out of such 
places by that hour. But, to some, it ap- 
peared that the curfew was on its way out 
nationally, as a result of the Mayor’s action. 


Voluntary compliance. In Washing- | 


ton, some feared that the voluntary basis 
of many wartime restrictions was being 
undermined. It was recalled that the ban 
on horse racing, on show window and other 
display lighting and the newspaper cen- 
sorship code were based on requests and 
voluntary compliance. 

But it soon appeared the Mayor’s action 
commanded little support. Mayors of other 
cities denounced it. Many of New York’s 
night club operators, although opposed to 
the curfew, could not agree with the May- 
or. Most of the city’s affected establish- 
ments closed at midnight, as usual. 

There the matter now rests, but the 
Mayor has created a considerable stir. 

The Mayor, personally. All of this is 
not unusual for Mayor La Guardia. He 
has been creating stirs of one kind or 
another through a long career in Congress, 
and later as Mayor of New York, where 
he was elected by a reform-minded fusion 
of the voters of three parties. Restless and 
effervescent, he has provided the city with 
a continuous show of racing to fires, ex- 
ploding into headlines on details of city or 
world affairs and conducting bands and 
symphony orchestras. He also has _ pro- 
vided New York with, nearly all agree, the 
best city government it has known in dec- 
ades. He is up for re-election this autumn, 
and may have more opposition than usual. 
Some regard his curfew-enforcement order 
as aimed at getting votes. If so, the Mayor, 
usually extremely astute politically, may, 
for once, have guessed wrong. 
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To keep trench foot casualties down, the U. S. Army im- 
presses upon men fighting in cold, wet areas the necessity 
of wearing the right type of footgear, properly fitted and 


worn with the correct socks. 


Northern New England hosiery mills were a “natural” 
for quick production of these vital war needs. They 
had the long experience, special knitting machines, 
and skilled labor capable of delivering in quantity on 
a 24-hour schedule. Such adaptability is typical of hun- 
dreds of factories in this area, both large and small. 
They were able to turn their plants and labor over to 
exacting war work the moment the need arose. They 


will continue high quality, high quantity production 


throughout the war and into the peace 


because of their increased facilities and markets. 


Wartime experience gained in providing fast, flexible 
transportation both into and out of Northern New 
England has given Boston and Maine increased knowl- 
edge of the potentialities this industrial area holds for 
management the country over. We will be glad to share 
this specialized knowledge with those interested in 


war or postwar plant expansion in this 







prosperous area. Write E. F. Reed, Manager, 
Industrial Department, Boston 


and Maine, Boston 14, Mass. 
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HOME OFFICE 


HOW CAN YOU LOSE? 


An Immediate Estate—for your family if you 


A Paid-up Estate— if you become totally and per- 


A Retirement Fund—for yourself if you should 
live 


Let a Prudential Representative 
give you more details 


She PrupentIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 



















AUTOMOBILE 


USER'S GUIDE 


with wartime 
suggestions 








PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


ga better gas mileage 


gee longer tire life 


gas better performance 


gue lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


mer Research Dept., Room 1714 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User’s Guide” — containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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that will help you to get 











the enemy. Play safe with 


Post War Sales Plans. 








HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


In times of War Emergency, Fire 
Hazards increase at a terrific rate. 
Fire is a destructive agent that aids 

R- 


FYTER EQUIPMENT. Opportunity 
for Salesmen. Write today for our 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 42, Dayton 1, O. 














COLUMBIA 
CAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

Fhe Board ef Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cemmen Steck 
Ne. 42, 10¢ per share 
payable en April 5, 1945, te holders of 
record at close ef business March 19, 1945 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 74, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Steek, 5% Series 
Ne. 64, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Proforence Steck 
Ne. 53, quarterly, $1.25 per share 





-payable on May 15, 1945, to holders of 


record at clese of business April 20, 1945. 


Dace Paaxer 
March 8, 1943 Secretary 

















“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Sending 18-Year-Olds to War 


Sir:—I read with very great interest 
your article, “18-Year-Olds at War” (USN, 
March 9, 1945). You are quite right when 
you say that the parents of the 18-year- 
old infantry replacements are greatly con- 
cerned. I have been investigating this mat- 
ter for a year, and I know there is a rising 
tide of bitterness that cannot be soothed 
by general statements from Washington. 

In your article, you state that the Army 
changed its policy of not sending men in 
under 19 years of age if they were in the 
infantry or armored forces. As a matter of 
fact, many boys of 18 were sent overseas 
as infantry replacements prior to June, 
1944, At first, the Army’s policy was to 
give them only 13 weeks of training. In 
July, 1943, it was lengthened to 17 weeks. 
Partly as a result of nation-wide protest, 
the Army announced in June, 1944, that no 
boys of 18 would be sent overseas as in- 
fantry replacements. I believe the Army 
tried very hard to live up to this policy, 
as many 18-year-old infantry replacements 
were assigned to units in this country. 
Some of them, however, were placed in 
divisions that were about to go overseas 
and reach the front in a short time. I 
understand the period of training has now 
been reduced to 15 weeks. 

It is hard for me to believe the state- 
ment that every able-bodied soldier ready 
for combat has gone overseas. I know that 
high officials of the War Department are 
busy men and cannot know everything 
that is going on, but I do think there 
should be a careful investigation of how 
much training these replacements receive. 
We are told that an infantry soldier must 
rely heavily upon his ability with a rifle, 
but, from talking with many men who 
have gone through this short period of 
training, I have not yet found one who 
felt he had received enough training with 
his rifle to be able to use it effectively in 
combat. 

There is another very disturbing ele- 
ment now entering the situation. Many of 
us hear that these young boys constitute 
a much larger than a fair proportion of 
the cases experiencing mental and nervous 
breakdowns in combat. This is causing 
great concern to their parents. 

Cuartes §. Tipperts, Head Master 
The Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
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Coming? . . . Reason for Mr. Baruch’s British Trip 


through Switzerland. Earlier, wealthy 
Germans often had made deals that 
transferred many of their securities 
and a good deal of gold to Switzer- 
land, Sweden and Argentina. 


The ambition of some top military 
leaders to force civilians to do some 
suffering through shortages of neces- 
sities apparently is not to be realized 
in this war, because of the amazing 
productivity of U.S. farmers and U. S. 
industry. Even after the latest squeeze 
on foodstuffs, civilians are to have as 
much to eat on an average as before 
the war, although they will be short of 
meat and sugar and butter. 


xk & 


Harold Ickes, Petroleum Administra- 
tor, is faced with the prospect of at 
least a temporary glut of gasoline after 
German war ends, with huge stock 
piles of gasoline in Europe to be 
shifted to the Far East and with cur- 
rent production likely to run well 
above current demands of a one-ocean 
war. Mr. Ickes may have difficulty 
convincing civilians that they should 
not enjoy some more gas. 


xk k & 


Chester Bowles is joining Marriner 
Eccles and Henry Morgenthau in 
thinking that something should be 
done to the capital gains tax to make 
it a weapon against inflation rather 
than an incentive to investment. The 
Price Administrator, Reserve Board 
Chairman and Treasury Secretary do 
not agree, however, on exactly what 
should be done. 


x k * 


Edward Prichard is going into the 
Federal Loan Agency with Loan Ad- 
ministrator Fred Vinson as represent- 
ative of the New Deal. Mr. Prichard 
brings the New Deal viewpoint to the 
top councils of the RFC, where it has 
been lacking in the past. 


x ee’ 


Mr. Roosevelt is definitely committed 
to use U.S. resources to sustain the 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek in 
China even if that involves denial 
of aid to the Chinese Communists, 
who soon might be in a position to 
give military help to American forces 
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if they possessed arms. The President 
is not willing to do anything to under- 
mine the position of Chiang. 


x * *& 


Bernard Baruch is going to England 
to discuss reparations policy as it is to 
apply to Germany. Highest U.S. of- 
ficials are concerned over the desire of 
Russia to strip Germany of the means 
of making a living and even over the 
tendency of the British to favor a 
policy that would remove German 
competition for British products in 
postwar by hamstringing German in- 
dustry. 


% WOE 


There is growing official concern in 
this country that plans for destroying 
Germany and Japan are going to con- 
front U.S. with the alternatives of 
using dollars to underwrite world 
prosperity or facing revolutionary 
changes in the world’s economic setup. 


xk *& * 


Henry Morgenthau is cooling to the 
idea of requiring holders of big-de- 
nomination bills to turn in or register 
those bills, on the basis of experience 
in England, where an effort to force 
disgorging of currency in large de- 
nominations did not get satisfactory 
results. Tax dodging through use of 
currency rather than checks is a con- 
tinuing Treasury concern. 


~ 


If the Senate balks at acceptance of 
the Mexican water treaty it will be be- 
cause of what it considers excessive 
power given to a set of appointed 
commissioners to exercise arbitrary 
authority, not because of the proposed 
division of water rights. 


xk kk 


Lauchlin Currie’s successful deal with 
the Swiss not only will cut near to the 
vanishing point the economic aid that 
Germany can get from Switzerland, 
but will close the door to any further 
large-scale escape of German wealth 


kk * 


The view is beginning to be expressed 
openly in England that it may be wise 
to offer Japan a chance to get out of 
the war at the time Germany sur- 
renders on some basis short of com- 
plete destruction, on the ground that 
the Japanese rulers probably would 
jump at the opportunity and thereby 
make unnecessary a long and costly 
campaign. This view, however, draws 
strong opposition from U.S. military 
men, who regard the present as the op- 
portunity to eliminate Japan as a 
power for a long time to come. 


xk ke * 


High U.S. officials appear to be dis- | 


turbed by what seems to be Russia's 
intent to organize the portion of Ger- 
many she occupies as virtually a sepa- 
rate nation rather than as part of one 
big German nation with a single rail 
system, postal system, communica- 
tions system. This country’s policy 
makers want Germany to remain as an 
integrated nation economically. 


* x * 


Marvin Jones, Food Administrator, 
and his chief adviser, Grover Hill, 
missed the boat badly when they fa- 
vored a program of easier rationing of 
food prior to last November’s election, 
with the result that stores of food were 
used up, adding to the pinch in meat, 
sugar and butter now ahead. 


kk * 


Fred Vinson, then Economic Stabi- 
lizer, warned the War Food Adminis- 
tration nearly a year ago.that it was 
heading for trouble by discouraging 
farmers from producing hogs. Farmers 
took the WFA advice to heart, with 
the result that this country’s supplies 
of pork are far below the wartime 
peak. 
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buy and hold War Bonds 


every drop... Kentucky Straight Bourbon! 


Through the years this great whiskey has been aging... its 
Cc 4 Cc é Cc Cc 
flavor ripening ... its mellow smoothness maturing. It has 
been saved for you who appreciate the quality 


that only a Kentucky Straight Bourbon can give you. 


Ce. . > 
—Aincient Alae 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


barreled in peacetime 





Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky. This whiskey is five years old, 86 proof 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


ométhing Mew vs rfoer™ 


And it looks as if someone’s white shoes 
are in for trouble. For the appearance of 
ordinary white leather can be damaged 
beyond repair if the surface is eidliadioe 
torn. But, there’s something new afoot 
in leather too—white leather that is 
white all the way through, not just on the 
surface. Asa result, white shoes are now 
being made which will stand up under 
rough treatment better than any you 
have ever seen before. 

This new all-through white leather is 
made possible by the use of TANAK* MR, 
a special melamine resin developed in 
the research laboratories of American 
Cyanamid Company. Leathers can be 
tanned with it which are not only white 
all the way through but will not darken 
with age or exposure to sunlight. More- 
over, they are highly resistant to heat 


and oxidation, and are improved in tex- 
ture, fullness and wearing qualities. Nor 
is the use of TANAK MR limited to white 
leathers. Applied alone or in conjunc- 
tion with other tanning materials it 
assures improved leathers for 
many other purposes besides 
shoes—luggage, handbags, coats 
and jackets, upholstery, belts, 
gloves and a host of similar 
articles in which leather is pre- 
ferred. And because it is a syn- 
thetic product it will help to 
conserve the world’s dwindling 
supply of natural tannins while 
making this country less depend- 
ent on imported materials. 

The development of TANAK 
melamine resins for the leather 
industry is still another example 


of the way Cyanamid research is putting 
one of the newest chemical raw ma- 
terials, melamine, to work in “molding 
the future through chemistry.” 

*Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 


American | 
Cyanamid Company 
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MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











